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lieve on the one side that white men are the natural 
enemies of the colored race, or on the other side that the 
negro is an inferior being, having possibly a soul which 
may survive in another world, but one which has not 
attained to the full rights of humanity in this world. 
He labors in vain who strives to please all. But we be- 
lieve that, if we can come somewhere near the truth as 
to human rights and duties in the South, we shall have 
the countenance and support of the best members of 
Southern society. 
od 


No department of our paper is more carefully prepared 
than that of the Unitarian Sunday School Society. Rev. 
EK. A. Horton, the president, gives a full account each 
week of the plans, prospects, and wishes of the society. 
The next annual meeting will be held at Fairhaven, 
Mass., in the beautiful new church which will be dedi- 
cated on the 20th of September... If those who are in- 
terested in such matters, instead of writing letters to 
ask questions about them, would consult the announce- 
ments made in the Sunday-school department, an in- 
telligent interest in the Sunday-school would be increased, 
and much labor would be saved for those who are care- 
fully superintending the Sunday-school work of the Uni- 
tarian churches. The announcement made concerning 
the annual meeting and the possible change of date are 
such as concern all who are interested in this society, 
and the work which it so ably represents. Perhaps 
there is no test of the real life of a church better than the 
condition of the Sunday-school. When that falters and 
fails, the institution is in danger of becoming a lecture 
bureau, or some other good thing which is not a church, 
and cannot do the work for which churches are founded 
and carried on. 

at 


THE American Hebrew is responsible for the following 
witticism at the expense of Russia: “‘Inquiry having 
been made of Mr. Jacob H. Schiff recently as to the 
latest news from Russia, he gravely answered that the 
only news of consequence that had come to him was 
to the effect that the government intended issuing 
an edict forbidding the blowing of the Shofar, or ram’s 
horn, during the ensuing high holy days. His auditor, 
expressing his astonishment at such a high-handed move 
and inquiring as to the motive for an act that would 
create consternation among the Jews everywhere, Mr. 
Schiff replied dryly that the sound of Tokio was distaste- 
ful to the Russians. For the benefit of the uninitiated 
it should be said that ‘Tokéo’ is the first and last sound 
of the Shofar.” 

wt 


By the decision of the British House of Lords the 
property held by the United Free Church has been de- 
clared to be forfeited on account of a change of theologi- 
cal opinions, and that it now legally belongs to the Free 
Church of Scotland. Both of these churches are of the 
Presbyterian order; but the United Free Church con- 
tains over fifteen hundred congregations, with church 
buildings, some of them the finest in Scotland, while 
the Free Church, which is now declared to be the legal 
possessor of this property, has but a few more than thirty 
congregations, scattered throughout the Highlands. 
The thirty-one ministers and congregations of the Free 
Church will, if the decision of the House of Lords is car- 
ried into execution, become the owners of hundreds of 
manses, three theological schools, a large training col- 
lege for teachers, with colleges and endowments in the 
mission.fields in various parts of the world, with millions 
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of dollars invested for scholarships, professor’s chairs, 
the support of aged and infirm ministers, and all the 
various enterprises of an enterprising and prosperous re- 
ligious denomination. So far as we have learned to date, 
the thirty-one ministers who have come into prospective 
ownership of this vast ecclesiastical estate, together with 
their lay coadjutors, hold themselves to be the only true 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland, and-are not inclined 
to abate in the slightest degree their pretentions and 
claims. One is reminded of the old Scotch story of the 
church which had been reduced to two members. When 
some one said to one of them, ‘‘Well, David, I suppose 
you think that you and Jock are the only two who will 
be saved?’’ David replied, ‘‘Ah, weel, but I’m nae sae 
sure o’ Jock.” 


The Church and the Poor. 


In another column, under the above title, we print 
some questions and suggestions by one who desires to 
make the church more helpful to the poor. The minister 
who sends us the quotation from a private letter asks 
us to make some reply, which we gladly do. ‘The ques- 
tions are important, and the situation is one that calls 
for wisdom and patience from men and women on all 
sides. 

At the outset we find it difficult to take the point of 
view occupied by our questioner. In the course of an 
active ministry of twenty-five years the present writer 
does not remember that he ever made upon the poor 
any such claim as is represented in this communication, 
or that any such claim was made at any time by the 
churches that he served. Moreover, so far as we are 
acquainted with those who represent the Church, of 
which we are a part, the statements made by them, 
which are taken to be a claim upon the poor to give 
their time and service to the Church, are really a charge 
that the Church does not so conduct itself as to make 
its services acceptable to the poor. There seems to us 
much confusion of thought upon the subject which has 
led to divided councils in the past, and does not yet 
give us a clear message, unmistakable and emphatic, 
which by all the people can be understood and welcomed. 

We shall probably cross the prejudices and affront 
the opinions of many of our readers when we say that 
the ideal church of the liberal faith is not and cannot 
be in its most useful functions an employment bureau, 
a manual training school, a charity organization, or any 
other institution of which the main end is the earning of 
a livelihood. If we go to the Sermon on the Mount for 
a model, we get no instructions which would lead us to 
believe that any model institution of relief, charity, or 
education ever properly was or could be the chief end 
of the Church. : 

And yet every church properly constituted will pro- 
duce many men and women who with warm hearts and 
willing hands will give themselves to practical humani- 
tarian labors. ‘There is no minister worthy of the name 
who has had a long experience in the service of the Church 
without having done scores of things, in his private re- 
lations with the men and women around him, which 
brought blessing to the poor, strength to the weak, and 
comfort to the heavy-hearted. He who after long ser- 
vice does not see men and women around him for whose 
fathers and mothers he made the way of life more easy, 
and whom, as boys and girls, he set on the path which 
led to honorable work and successful endeavor, has 
missed some of the choicest opportunities and richest 
rewards that come to any working pastor. Upon the 
poor the true minister has made no demands, but upon 
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himself has been laid the obligation to render service 
according to his ability and opportunity. 

But, doing these things, his chief message to the poor 
was, after all, one of spiritual import. Jesus is not 
represented as saying to the poor, ‘‘You owe to the 
church which shall come after me attendance and _per- 
sonal service, you ought to give it your time, your money, 
and the work of your hands,” but he said, ‘‘Come unto 
me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.”’ That is the message of the Church to 
the poor. It offers them rest from their doubts, hope in 
their troubles, inspiration in their temptations, and the 
promise of a better life now, here, and everywhere, with 
rich rewards to those who are faithful. The message, 
rightly spoken and rightly heard, makes no demand 
upon the poor; but it offers to them blessed privileges 
and opportunities which make them rejoice amidst pres- 
ent troubles and give them courage and strength to 
overcome difficulties. Out of this spiritual message 
comes the strength and the ideals which very quickly 
lift the poor out of their thoughtless drudgery and. put 
them in the way of a more happy and prosperous life 
now and here. No poor boy or girl who heartily accepts 
the best teachings of the Church and Sunday-school, and 
tries to live according to them day by day, will abide 
long in poverty and distress. A few months or a few 
years suffice to make a complete transformation, and we 
have often seen quick results in the relief of the poor 
where not a dollar was given by way of charity. 

We say, then, that the true church, rising to the dig- 
nity of its own commission, will set in motion all good 
works, but will itself neither demand service from the 
poor nor lower its message to the level of any gospel of 
bread and butter. It will make the condition of all 
laboring men and women more tolerable by putting a 
better spirit into the employer and better heart into the 
worker, and the two, coming together in the rightly 
organized church, will worship together the God who is 
the Father of them all. If any minister of religion wins 
great influence as a mediator between contending parties 
in the field of labor and capital, it will be because he has 
brought himself to be the bearer of a spiritual message 
which lifts him above the level of the market and the 
manufactory, and enables him to show to the people 
the imperishable ideals suggested by the fatherhood of 
God, the brotherhood of man, and the essential dignity 
and indestructibility of the human soul. 


The Journey of Life. 


“TJ sent my soul through the invisible 
Some letter of that afterlife to spell, 
And by and by my soul returned to me, 
And answered, ‘I myself am heaven and hell.’ ” 


Omar would thus seem to imply that life is not a jour- 
ney, but a condition, in which we lose count of both time 
and space. ‘The real life is thus lived in moments, while 
all between is but detail. Still we call it a journey, how- 
ever fixed and immovable our state may be. Even 
nailed to an invalid’s chair or a hospital bed, bound 
hand and foot, we travel with the earth and follow the 
sun through space. 

But, if it be a journey, it is manifest that in reviewing 
the road it seldom yields that satisfaction in retrospect 
we anticipated when we set out. It is with a startled, 
almost tragic feeling that at times we awake to the 
passage of our days, and are conscious of their triviality 
in the midst of all the grandeur and sublimity of the 
universe. It is as if we were playing some little game 
with our fingers while the great gods passed by un- 
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noticed. We do not lift our eyes, we simply say, “It 
thunders.”’ 

So pathetic is the review of what we might have been 
and done, we cannot often look back over that part of 
the road we have traversed. It is too painful, too little 
consonant with what we meant to be and do. ‘The road 
skirts many graveyards: it gleams with white stones. 
Our hearts have been lacerated, our hopes have withered. 
Who can escape the inevitable pain and loss? But over 
all gleam fair heavens: the earth shows its friendly and 
accustomed face. Habit, use, and wont, the dear, famil- 
iar scenes, help us to live. The journey is past old 
finger-posts and sign-boards, and we are hardly aware 
we are travelling until we wake up old, with youth gleam- 
ing far behind and the things we have unconsciously cast 
off lost to view. 

Some of the things we have dropped are perhaps of 
better value than those we have retained. Our illusions 
of the pure and good, the beautiful and true,—what pity 
if they have been left behind! Our enthusiasms, our 
child’s heart, our capacity for being easily pleased, our 
gift of sympathy, our affectionateness and capacity for 
entering into the griefs and joys of other lives,—what 
gifts of fortune, of fame or position can compensate for 
these! So we learn that what we drop on the road may 
be more important than the things we gather by the 
way. The vices and negligences and evil habits of the 
road are easily acquired. Some of them we disguise by 
calling them experience and knowledge of the world. 
We may acquire so much of these as to leave us with a 
seared heart and a blighted nature. 

It is a difficult path to keep clean. One carries per- 
haps more dirt than upon the shoes. There are un- 
sound, unwholesome ways of looking at things worse 
than any outward miring. There are excuses picked up 
for a low plane of life worse than pebbles in the shoes. 

While we think we are going forward on the journey, 
let us not retrograde: above all, let us press on to some 
worthy aim, something that lies outside of self-love and 
self-interest, something that beckons us from the hill- 
tops and gleams from the stars and holds an immortal 
hope, a belief in the possibilities of human nature, its 
nobility, its truth, its purity, fidelity, and high power of 
devotion and heroism. We see the journey made beau- 
tiful in exceptional lives. They point the way to the 
high destinies and opportunities of the race. They 
should help us forward over the difficult road ; for the road 
is not easy for any of us, and the heroes and saints have 
not trodden it upon velvet, but have often gone forward 
lacerated by thorns and with bleeding feet. It is no 
excuse to say the road is hard. ‘There is something di- 
vine in the hardness appointed to us. We should seek 
to get at the heart of this mystery, to learn why the 
divine will ordained such and such a course for us. Some- 


thing of love was in the impulse, we may be sure. We 
say that accident guides many lives. A straw across the 
But this ex- 


path may have determined the course. 
plains nothing. The journey is all mysterious, filled 
with strange hints and portents, with indications not to 
be explained lightly or in commonplace phrases; and, 
the more we reflect upon our own journey, the more 
we may reverently feel that all was divinely ordered, all 
instinct with signs and tokens of an over-ruling deity. 
So, if we religiously look at our own life-course, however 
poor, obscure, limited it may have been, the light of a 
wonderful power shines through the interstices of dark- 
ness and pain. We are pressed to our knees by the con- 
sciousness that goodness is in the universe and is open to 
us, has been put into human hearts, shines through 
human eyes, is held out to us by human hands. Good- 
ness, the spirit of God, steals into our hearts in time of 
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great trouble. We are helped to live, helped so pro- 
foundly that out of our very sufferings we build an altar 
to the Most High. 

So this mysterious, pathetic, beautiful, wonderful jour- 
ney goeson. ‘The resting-places have been often sweet. 
The love of our kind has been as a well of cool water 
springing up in the desert. Somehow we have been 
consoled for our losses and disappointments, so that 
now they hover as gray mists in the distance. Joy and 
laughter, the faces of the young, the mirth of little chil- 
dren,—how they have eased the journey! So like the 
psalmist we would praise God continually, and rejoice 
in his abiding mercies. 


American Gnitarian Association. 


From Japan. 


The last report from the secretary of the Japan Uni- 
tarian Association speaks with great pleasure of the 
establishment of the school for the training of ministers 
in California, and expresses the belief that the new school 
will prove of great value as a place for educating Japan- 
ese ministers for our work. Mr. Kanda’s letter also 
brings the good news that Unity Hall in Tokyo has 
become a most accessible centre, owing to the fact that 
the city electric railway now passes the door. ‘‘Now 
our hall is situated near the junction of two electric 
roads, one from the commercial centre and the seaport, 
the other from the student centre of Kanda. In the 
near future another electric road, which connects with 
the hillside residence section, will pass on another side 


of the hall. The hall will then be at the centre of a rail- 
way triangle. The fare is 3 sen, or 14 cents of your 
money.” 


The same mail brings the record of the Congress of 
Religions just held in Tokyo. The following account is 
translated and abridged from the article in Mainiche 
Shimbun, a leading paper of Tokyo:— 

‘*The Congress of Religions being a manifestation of 
our national spirit in its existence as well as in its motto, 
we feel it our duty to make it universally known. The 
meeting was held on the 16th of May. Marquis Kuga 
took the chair. The national anthem was sung, and 
Rev. Mr. Kuroda (a Buddhist) made the opening address. 
Rev. Mr. Nishiari, an old man of eighty-five years of 
age and head of the Sodo sect of Japanese Buddhism, 
was welcomed with great enthusiasm, and the conference 
platform was discussed and adopted. Addresses were 
then made by several leaders of religious work. The 
first, Mr. Hirata, then Mr. Saji, president of the Japan 
Unitarian Association, appeared. He began his speech 
with a review of the last twenty years, and pointed out 
that representatives of different denominations have 
‘thus happened to meet themselves under one roof’ is 
a sign of the progress in the religious life of Japan. He 
spoke of the fact that the object of religious worship is 
to all one and the same, and, when he left the pulpit, 
was acclaimed by an audience of 2,000 people. His 
opinions are not novel, but undoubtedly represent the 
tendencies of the time. That such opinions were warmly 
welcomed can be taken as a prophecy for the religious 
thought of the future in Japan. 

‘‘The next place was taken by Mr. Kosaki, a veteran 
Christian minister. His address was full of vigor. He 
compared Russia and Japan religiously and politically, 
saying that Japan represented the civilization of the 
twentieth century and Russia that of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He concluded by saying that the present war is 
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one between ‘despotic imperialism’ and ‘free opening.’ 
The fourth place was taken by Prof. Murakani (a Budd- 
hist scholar lately excommunicated from the Shinshu 
sect on account of heresy). He expounded the relation 
and unity of patriotism and religion. Mr. Ouchi Seiran, 
a Buddhist scholar and orator, followed. He most elo- 
quently described the so-called ‘yellow peril,’ and showed 
that it is wrong to identify the Mongolian, who threatens 
Japan as well as Europe, with the Japanese. He said 
that it is the Russians who have a Mongolian ancestry, 
and proved that Japan is now thoroughly westernized. 

‘‘Mr. Shibati, representing the Shintoists, then ap- 
peared. He said ‘Truthfulness’ is the central doctrine 
of Shintoism, ‘compassion’ of Buddhism, and ‘love’ of 
Christianity, and that these are not radically different. 
The closing speech was made by Rey. Dr. Imbric of the 
American Presbyterian Mission. The platform of the 
congress declared for absolute freedom and toleration in 
religion among the subjects of the mikado. Congratu- 
lations were extended to the congress by Mayor Ozaki, 
ex-minister of education, and Baron: Shenki, governor 
of Tokyo, and Rev. Jakusen Murata. The meeting closed 
with the cry of ‘Banzai’ thrice repeated.” 

Is it not significant that the words of the Unitarian 
representative are declared ‘‘a prophecy for the religious 
thought of the future in Japan’’? 

SAMUEL A. ELIoT. 


Current Copics. 


REPUBLICAN leaders are losing predictions of ‘a de- 
cisive victory for their party’s national ticket upon the 
results of the State elections in Vermont, on September 
6, and Maine, on September 12. In Vermont the Re- 
publican ticket, with Bell at its head for governor, car- 
ried the day with a majority of 32,000 in round numbers, 
the largest that the party has recorded in that State 
since the Civil War except in 1896. It was pointed out 
by the Republican campaign managers that the out- 
come of the State campaign in Vermont is an invariable 
indication of the trend of political feeling throughout the 
country. In Maine, where the political issues of the 
contest were obscured somewhat by the Prohibition can- 
vass, the Republican ticket on last Monday was elected 
by an approximate majority of 26,000. In both States 
energetic efforts had been made by the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee and by its Republican opponent to 
place the principles of their respective parties squarely 
before the people. 

ad 


AFTER an animated discussion of the political condi- 
tions that complicate the conflict in the Far East, the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union, assembled in St. Louis for 
its Twelfth Conference, decided last week to memorialize 
the powers that signed the Hague Convention to take 
action looking to a termination of the Russo-Japanese 
War. The suggestion was made that President Roose- 
velt be requested to call a second session of The Hague 
Convention to devise means to restore peace without in- 
jury to the susceptibilities of either combatant. The 
sentiment of the union in behalf of peace was thus sum- 
marized by Dr. Gobat, the deputy from Switzerland and 
secretary of the union: ‘“‘If this union, heralded every- 
where as deliberating in a peace conference, so signally 
fails of its opportunity as to neglect to deplore the blood- 
iest war in the history of the ages, we may count our- 
selves as certain to. become the laughing stock of the 
world.” 
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In his letter in reply to the Notification Committee, 
which had informed him of his nomination for President, 
Mr. Roosevelt on last Monday outlined his party’s issues 
for the campaign in a document which is admitted even 
by his opponents to be a strong personal statement. 
After pointing out in detail the achievements of the ad- 
ministration, President Roosevelt summarizes his argu- 
ment in the following striking paragraph: ‘‘We have 
striven both for civic righteousness and for national 
greatness; and we have faith to believe that our hands 
will be upheld by all who feel love of country and trust 
in the uplifting of mankind. We stand for enforcement 
of the law and for obedience to the law. Our govern- 
ment is a government of orderly liberty equally alien to 
tyranny and to anarchy; and its foundation stone is the 
observance of the law, alike by the people and by the 
public servants. We hold ever before us as the all- 
important end of policy and administration the reign of 
peace at home and throughout the world,—of peace, 
which comes only by doing justice.” 


Bd 


A REMARKABLE military experiment by the War De- 
partment, involving the use of 27,000 Federal and State 
troops, was terminated in the vicinity of Gainesville, 
Va., on last Saturday, when Brig.-gen. J. Franklin Bell, 
commanding the attacking force, inflicted a theoretical 
defeat upon Brig.-gen. Frederick Dent Grant in a series 
of military movements which were designed to repro- 
duce the first battle of Bull Run upon the field on which 
that historic engagement was fought. Throughout the 
operations, which opened early on Tuesday morning, the 
actual conditions of war were observed in the camps of 
the two rival forces. Although the labor of the manceu- 
vres was a new experience for most of the troops engaged 
in them, the rank and file endured it satisfactorily, and 
demonstrated the excellent physical and moral condi- 
tion of the forces upon which the country would rely in 
the event of a defensive or offensive war. ‘This was the 
end sought in the costly experiment which was under- 
taken by the War Department. 


ot 


AN indication of the attitude of the workingmen of 
England toward the radical changes in the British fiscal 
system proposed by Joseph Chamberlain was furnished 
by the Trades Union Congress which, at its session at 
Leeds, on Wednesday of last week, adopted the follow- 
ing resolution by an almost unanimous vote: ‘‘That, in 
the opinion of this congress, any departure from the 
principles of free trade would be detrimental to the in- 
terests of the working classes, on whom the burdens of 
protection would press most heavily, and injurious to the 
prosperity of the nation as a whole; that protective duties, 
by increasing the cost of the people’s necessaries, are 
unjust in incidence and economically unsound, subsidiz- 
ing capital at the expense of labor; and that a system of 
preference, or retaliation, by creating cause for dispute 
with other countries, would be a hindrance to interna- 
tional progress and peace.”’ References to King Edward’s 
love of peace were loudly cheered, and the king was de- 
scribed as ‘‘the only statesman England possessed.”’ 


ad 


BritisH statesmen are said to be observing closely, 
and not without concern, the operations of Japanese 
diplomacy in Korea. Analysis of the convention be- 
tween Japan and Korea, which was recently signed in 
Tokyo, and which has the effect of placing Japan in con- 
trol of Korean internal and external affairs to an extent 
that strongly suggests the condition of a protectorate, 
was not calculated to assure the British Foreign Office 
of Japan’s intention to respect the independence and in- 
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tegrity of Korea. Under the terms of the Anglo-Jap- 
anese alliance the signatory powers agreed to refrain 
from and discourage any act that would work to the 
injury of Korea as an independent and integral state. 
This feature of the terms of the alliance, it is pointed 
out, is threatened by the Korean-Japanese convention. 
The indications are that the Japanese have no intention 
of abandoning the advantages which they have gained 
in Korea, a country upon which Japan has cast longing 
eyes as an outlet for her congested population. 


Brevities. 


He who is most ready to criticise other people should 
himself be most willing to accept criticism. 


Ostentatious frankness in trifling matters may con- 
sort readily with secrecy in matters of importance. 


Why should a person who takes wine at a communion 
service object to the use of wine at the launching of a 
vessel ? 


A golden eagle is worth ten dollars because on the av- 
erage it costs about ten dollars to get it out of the ground 
and coin it. 


As commonly interpreted, the saying of Jesus about 
building the tombs of the prophets would make it a sin 
for children to attempt to atone for the wrong done by 
their fathers. 


Which is the better advice in the book of Proverbs, 
‘‘Answer not a fool according to his folly, lest thou also 
be like unto him,’’ or ‘‘Answer a fool according to his 
folly, lest he be wise in his own conceit”? 


In this Eastern War we get glimpses of hundreds of 
thousands of men marching and fighting day after day, 
wayworn and weary, weak with hunger and thirst, and 
yet flying at each others’ throats with unabated ferocity, 


When any one gives up the belief that the author of 
an ancient religious book wrote by direct inspiration of 
the Almighty, it behooves him to seek for himself the 
sources of knowledge which were open to this ancient 
writer. 


The British standard of physical development has been 
lowered to admit recruits to the army. ‘That may in- 
dicate physical degeneration on the part of possible re- 
cruits, or it may mean that the army no longer tempts 
them to enlist because there are so many better things 
for them to do. 


What right has any person of small means to com- 
plain if he tries to make money in the stock market and 
gets left? What right has he to expect that he who 
does not know how to play the game will share the 
winnings of the great operators who not only throw the 
dice, but load them td suit their own purposes? 


Many years ago we were asked by one who believed 
in the plenary inspiration of the Bible what we could say 
against it. Wesaid,‘‘Nothing.’”” But, as our questioner 
happened to be an expert genealogist, we said to him, 
‘*‘Take the Gospels and the New Testament, and from 
them make out the genealogy of Jesus.’’ Several years 
afterward, meeting him one day, our questioner said: 
‘You remember setting me to making out a genealogy? 
Well, I wouldn’t do such things if I were you. It only 
shakes the faith of people, and does not do any good.” 
Since that day how far orthodox criticism has gone in 
its treatment of Biblical records! 
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Letters to the Editor. 


Hearing and Doing. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Through the kindness of a friend I have been for some 
time favored with the weekly reading of the Christian 
Register, a privilege which I greatly appreciate. The 
spirit which breathes in its pages, its instructive and help- 
ful editorials and contributed articles, are not only pleas- 
ing, but bring the assurance that the Register is contrib- 
uting its share toward the increase of righteousness and 
truth and good will among men. I especially appreciate 
the contributions of Dr. Edward E. Hale, the Man Won- 
derful, as I think he has a right to be called. 

If I should make any criticism of the Register, it would 
be the same as I should make with regard to every paper 
of every denomination which I have ever seen, and with 
regard to every church of which I have any knowledge,— 
too much theory and too little practice. This universal 
characteristic of all institutions bearing the Christian 
name is to me an amazing fact. This characteristic is so 
marked that it makes all denominations very much alike 
to me. There is assuredly not a local church in the 
whole world that is really a working body or that could 
possibly be one with its present constitution, any more 
than a common wagon could be a locomotive. Individ- 
ual members may do much or little, but the functions 
of the body to which they belong are practically ex- 
hausted in ‘ ‘sustaining services.” It seems to be con- 
sidered that the function of the local church at least is 
merely to tell others what to do, while the idea of doing 
anything itself, with the exception above mentioned, 
enters no one’s mind. ‘The local church as a collective 
institution may represent a theory as to God and the 
duty of worshipping him, but it assuredly represents no 
principle of practical life. It undertakes nothing and 
acknowledges no responsibility. Of the many ‘‘one 
anothers” of the New Testament, not one has a place 
in its programme. It passes by all of them on the other 
side, and lets who will attend to them. At the same time 
I believe that never before were there so many noble- 
hearted, faithful spirits in all the churches, never before 
was the example of Christ so much appreciated or so 
much influence exercised by his teachings. But it is a 
pity that, with so much to be done, with both pressing 
need and golden opportunity on every hand, the body 
which should be the leader in every good work is practi- 
cally a do-nothing institution. Its assemblies are pecu- 
liarly places where nothing is going on, yet in them, 
from week to week, the most important business of 
the world should be considered and transacted. No 
other field is so promising as the church’s field, no 
power so invincible as that which it wields,—the power 
of love. The preaching that we hear is good. I think 
I never listened to a sermon that did not interest me, 
but—I had heard the same things before! I looked for 
something more and did not find it. Indeed, without 
advancing life in the collective body, instruction cannot 
advance very far; to go too far beyond the passive 
pew would be useless. 

All churches alike, it seems to me, are preaching sal- 
vation by theory, Unitarians, who ought to be encamped 
near the opposite pole, as much as any. Some time, 
doubtless, there will appear a church enough in earnest 
to practise what it preaches. 

I did not intend to say so much. Dr. Hale’s article 
on ‘‘Preachers and Laymen”’ in the Register of August 
11 appealed strongly to me. He is right. With best 
wishes, A METHODIST BROTHER. 
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From Dark to Light. 


I know the night is near at hand, 

The mists lie low on hill and bay; 
The autumn sheaves are dewless, dry, 

But I have had—have had—the day. 
Yes, I have had, dear Lord, the day; 

When at thy call I have the night, 
Brief be the twilight as I pass 
From light to dark, from dark to light. 

—S. Weir Mitchell. 


Fons Juturnae: A Study in Elemental Religion. 


BY REV. G. M. HAMMELL. 


Sunday, the zoth of March, was a day of perfect beauty 
in Rome. All the jubilant spirits of springtime were 
abroad in the glory of their reawakening. It was the 
third of those critical days which mark the passing of 
the year from winter to spring, and, for me, the last of 
To offset an unutterable regret 
at thought of going away from the Eternal City—never 
more beautiful in winter than during the period of my 
stay—I brought into it a new and climacteric interest: 
I went, for the first time to Fons Juturnae in? Atrium 
Vestae. 

Between this spring, crystalline and perennial, bubbling 
up amidst the ruins of the vestal palace at the foot of 
the Palatine, and the diamond glory of the day itself, 
there was an infinite and imposing harmony which not 
only satisfied the eyes craving for beauty, but convinced 
the mind of the ecumenic truth which lay at the root of 
that primitive nature-religion whose priestesses once 
guarded its waters. 

I have seldom seen water more transparent, more de- 
fiant, if I may so say, of the boundary between itself and 
air. Indeed, it seemed only the lower strata of the 
atmosphere, and the insects which skimmed its surface 
seemed to move in level ways along an invisible plane. 
The bottom of the fountain showed clear to the eye, as 
if there were no intervening medium, or as if glazed in 
crystal. 

With this vision before me I found it not difficult to 
understand that the soul which worshipped fire should 
also worship water. Its spell lay upon me, this eternal 
fountain, springing, springing, ever springing from un- 
seen, unfathomed depths, leaping into light, flowing 
away and away and away, yet unexhausted after—who 
may tell—how many? millenniums. And I—I was only 
a child of the modern age, no longer worshipping as the 
ancients worshipped, but analyzing all elements—those 
genales which the ancients regarded with awe—and 
vivisecting my own mood too, instead of rising into 
some high sense of unity, even of identity, with the 
cosmic forces operating in the flow of the Fons, and too 
with those serene-souled and immaculate women who 
moved to and fro with sovereign grace and dignity in 
the quadrangle of the Atrium Vestae two thousand years 
ago! 

A perfect fitness, I say, between that fountain, conse- 
crated to the nymph Juturna, and the first spring Sun- 
day! Did it seem the more fitting, the more convincing, 
that I had just come from the”Catacombs of Saint Ca- 
lixtus ? 

There be those who, in the tortuous subterranean 
labyrinths of death, the burial-places of a persecuted 
sect, discover evidences of !a catholic religion, born under 
the sunny skies of Galilee, the religion of faith, hope, im- 
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mortality. And, no doubt, those who worshipped in 
those dismal corridors and buried their dear dead in 
those crypts carried with them in their flight from per- 
secution an infinite light of truth which no martyrdoms 
could dissipate; but between the religion which traces 
back its history to the creeds and liturgy of the cata- 
combs and the religion which consecrated the fountain 
in the Atrium Vestae there is an impassable chasm. 
Even yet the religion of the so-called ‘ ‘Catholic’? Church 
—one, holy, apostolic—has not emerged into the open 
air: it dissociates itself from that nature, lovely and 
august, in the midst of which Jesus of Nazareth found 
the highest inspirations and the sweetest delights 
of his duty. Its places of worship are shrines of the 
dead, depositories of relics. Even the basilica of St. 
Peter’s at Rome is the mausoleum of the fisherman, his 
confessio beneath the high altar dividing with the taber- 
nacle itself the adoration of the faithful. Everywhere 
one is confronted with tombs, cenotaphs, statues, memo- 
rial windows; and the order of worship is, in part, a pro- 
longed and monotonous appeal to Mary and the saints 
to intercede on behalf of the devotee, who, instead of 
praying, shifts upon the dead the burden of placating 
the Deity by their appeals for mercy and help! What- 
ever this may be, it is not the religion of Jesus, and it 
is not so pure as that of the Roman vestals, who, in 
their cherished fountain, so beautiful in the quadrangle, 
adorned with statues and brilliant with flowers, saw a 
symbol of that infinite life of which they were a part 
and to which, in some noble sense, they were ministrant. 
They were, indeed, intercessors, mediating between the 
imperial power and applicants for place in the service 
of the empire, as the inscriptions on the pedestals of 
statues still testify; but the ancient Roman, so far as 
we know, did not load his liturgy with a vacant and 
colorless ‘‘Ora pro nobis’’! 

In the ideal nature-worship such an attitude toward 
the dead is impossible: the soul is face to face with the 
Nature-Power, and needs no intercessor. 

This may be the reason why, as Prof. Loisy says in 
‘‘T/Evangile et L’Eglise,” all religions are deific, Chris- 
tianity not less surely so than others. We know how 
the primitive religion of Rome developed into the apothe- 
osis of imperialism, and we know how soon the religion 
of Jesus became a real polytheism, endeavoring to save 
itself from anthropolatry by elaborating the Greek 
doginas of Incarnation and the Trinity, neither of which 
was known to Judaism, nor to that Jewish Christianity 
which, it may be said, constituted the transition to the 
universalism of Stephen and Paul. 

In a religion attributed to a thaumaturgist, deifica- 
tion becomes logically, inevitably active: not only is 
the founder himself deified, but the saints who share in 
his virtue are also placed at the right hand of God. 
Roman Catholicism is, of course, the supreme embodi- 
ment of this tendency. Not only is Jesus divine, but 
Mary also; for, if, in the case of Jesus, sinlessness is an 
argument for divinity, it must also be in the case of the 
mother of God and in the case of Anne, mother of Mary, 
and so on back to the beginning! Again, if, in the founder 
of Christianity, miracle is evidence of incarnation, why 
not in him who possesses the same command over the 
hidden forces of nature? 

In the Roman Catholic system there is not only a 
fusion of the human and the divine, but a degeneration 
of the divine itself. God seems less than God in the 
same degree that man is made other than man. ‘This 
appears almost ludicrously in the dedicatory inscrip- 
tions which appear on the fagades of Roman Catholic 
churches. For example, two which I transcribed from 
churches in the Trastavere district, Rome,— ‘Omnipo- 
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tenti Deo in honorem SS. Sylvestri Papae ac Dorotheae 
Virginis et Martyris,” ‘‘Deo Sacr. in honor. Deip. Im- 
macul. et SS. Joan. Bapt. et Eu.,’—a non-Catholic 
scarcely knows where to rank ‘“‘God” in this quad- 
trilateral of sacred personages, all venerated, all invoked, 
the saints, indeed, more frequently and fervently in- 
voked than God himself. At Florence, on Annunciation 
Day, the Church of the Annunciation was thronged with 
devotees who paid tribute to the ‘‘miraculous”’ picture 
of the Virgin in recognition of powers exercised benefi- 
cently, God being relegated to some inferior place in 
affection, and rendered more remote and unreal by the 
attribution of deific powers to the Blessed Virgin, Mother 
of the God-Jesus. 

Now, when Luther revolted against the papacy, he 
did not wholly break with the theology, anthropomorphic 
theology, which had been developed in the Roman 
Church, or, rather, which had been carried over from 
“‘pagan” systems which the Roman propaganda as- 
tutely ‘‘adapted”’ in its endeavor to evangelize the 
world. He retained as much of Catholic dogma as was 
possible, not seeing that entire reconstruction was neces- 
sary if he desired to prevent reaction. When the Refor- 
mation was inaugurated in England, a deliberate com- 
promise was effected by which large elements of so- 
called ‘‘Catholicism’’ were retained,—a compromise 
which made Puseyism logical and the Kensit crusade 
a mistake. The so-called ‘‘High Church’’ movement is 
as consistently ‘‘Anglican”’ as the so-called Low Church, 
for the reform of Henry VIII. was formally a compro- 
mise. In intention, however, it was, if anti-papal, not 
anti-Catholic. When Wesley inaugurated his ‘‘move- 
ment,” he ignored the compromises of the sixteenth 
century, and went back to the primitive ecclesiasticism 
for his church theory; but he inconsistently retained 
creeds formulated by Catholic councils, and in theology 
was Catholic. And it is only by inconsistency that 
Methodism secures adherence,—that is to say, by liberal 
interpretation of its creeds,—for a strict interpretation 
of Methodist ‘ ‘Articles of Religion” and Methodist forms 
of sacramental administration would inevitable lead 
back to Rome. 

The only consistent form of Protestant ecclesiasticism 
is that phase of congregationalism which, ignoring the 
dicta of councils, returns to the teachings of Jesus, freed 
from additions of all later doctors, and interpreted in 
the light of historical evolution. 

‘Our religion,’ says Prof. Loisy, ‘‘does not rest for 
its nethermost base on a vast network of formulas, 
rites, and dogmas, but rather on certain ground- 
ideas.” 

Upon these ground-ideas—treally catholic—the true 
church builds. Loisy clearly discerned them; but, when 
the ‘‘Church’’ denounced his exposition of them as 
‘ ‘heretical,’ he promptly confessed himself ‘‘mistaken.” 
History is history, however, whatever Catholic dogmatic 
theology may be; and history is with the free thinker, 
who, believing by instinct in the inherent beneficence of 
nature, commits himself in life and in death to the oper- 
ation of nature’s forces, assured that, if God be ‘ ‘Father,”’ 
or if there be a God at all, he is spontaneously just and 
good, needing not that priest shall intercede nor that an 
innocent Nazarene shall suffer for the sins of the whole 
world, in order to secure forgiveness for those only who 
repent. 

Ah, no! The religion of Jesus is as simple as the 
religion of the Roman vestals: it is a bastard paganism 
and an abstract philosophy which has superimposed upon 
it a structure of contradictory formulas, rites, and dog- 
mas. 

Let us hope that as Boni uncovered the Fons in 1895, 
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so a liberal Christianity may more and more disclose 
the perennial beauty of truth as it is in Jesus, as Jesus 
saw it in God, nature, and the soul of man. 


FLORENCE, ITALY. 


The Church and the Poor. 


One of our ministers, who is doing worthy work in a 
Unitarian parish, sends, with the request that we should 
make some reply to it, part of a letter which he has 
received from an earnest inquirer who seeks for light. 
For some answer to these questions, such-as we are able 
to give, we refer the reader to the editorial under the 
above title. Our friend’s correspondent writes as fol- 
lows :— 


It occurs to me to say here what has often been in 
my mind when reading a sermon of yours or one in the 
Register. Whenever the Church or the relation of the 
people to the Church is touched upon, it seems to be 
the idea of those who give sermons to the people that the 
Church has a claim upon the poor just as great or even 
greater than upon the rich and well-to-do. The poor— 
and, when I say “the poor,’’ I don’t mean those who 
earn their four or five hundred dollars a year and always 
have enough, so they never fear destitution, but those 
who, by reason of ill-health, lack of steady employment, 
care of large families, small children, ete., know what it 
is to be anxious about something more important than 
keeping up appearances—cannot participate in the ac- 
tivities of the church. Many of them cannot even at- 
tend church, and of those who do attend most have to 
do it with an amount of effort and under disadvantages 
that even their nearest neighbors do not dream of. 

Other organizations—the Grange or Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, the Grand Army, Ladies’ Relief Corps, and the 
various fraternal orders—lay no claim that I know of 
to the attention of the poor. Why, then, should the 
Church lay claim to the love, loyalty, devotion, or 
special good will of the poor? 

If the Protestant churches claimed, as do the Roman 
and Anglo-Catholic churches, that salvation is possible 
only within an ecclesiastical fold, the Church would have 
a claim upon the poor. As I understand it, however, 
while the evangelical churches place so much emphasis 
upon the importance of belonging to an ecclesiastical 
organization that the convert is almost forced to unite 
with a church, and while the liberal churches try by 
various arguments to prove that church membership is an 
imperative duty, neither of these branches of the Prot- 
estant Church ventures quite so far as to claim that 
church membership is really essential to salvation, or 
indispensable. 

Duties are reciprocal; and, if the Church were helping 
the poor in the many ways,—employment, instruction 
in useful arts, care in sickness are some of them in which 
the poor need help,—the Church would plainly have a 
just claim upon them. Salvation, whether by ‘‘grace”’ 
or by ‘‘character,’’ comes to the poor through the good 
mother’s teaching and example, rather than through the 
teaching of the Church. If the Church neither brings 
salvation to the poor nor assists them to “work out their 
own salvation” by finding them suitable remunerative 
employment and in a hundred other ways assisting them 
so that they may be useful members of society instead 
of the half-starved, neglected, defenceless, unprotected 
outcasts so many of them are, then what claim has the 
Church upon them? 

It may be said that the Church simply cannot do these 
things. The poor can with equal truth say that they 
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cannot do what the Church requires of them. Yet the 
Church continues to urge her claim. 

I have said the poor cannot give the time and atten- 
tion the Church requires without special effort. If she 
will not or cannot make special return, what right has 
she to make demands that call for special effort? What 
right has she to call for their time and thought if she will 
not give them such assistance as I have suggested, and 
so help to make the pressing problems that confront them 
less dark and desperate ? 

Bear in mind, I am saying nothing against the Church. 
She does well for and deserves well of the prosperous 
classes. I simply ask to be shown through sermon, 
article, or book, upon what ground the Church can base 
a just claim to the loyalty, time, attention, and high 
esteem of the poor.” 


Unitatianism and Monism. 


BY WILLIAM T. SEEGER. 


i 
Many Unitarians apparently agree with Dr. Arnold’s 
dictum,—‘ ‘Conduct is three-fourths of life.’’ In other 


words, they lay far more stress upon conduct than upon. 
theory and doctrine and idealistic ‘‘dreaming,’’—mere 
intellectual pastimes, in their view, considering the vast 
amount of work there is to do in the world. But, if they 
look more closely into the matter, it can but be evident 
that intelligent conduct includes both theory and prac- 
tice, both thinking and acting, both idealism and realism, 
the inner-life activities being fully as important as those 
of the outer life, if not more so. 

Broadly speaking, each of us is the architect of his own 
character, planning with the utmost care for a structure 
that will stand squarely and firmly through all the storm 
and strain of adversity and temptation. ‘The great diffi- 
culty is to keep the structure plumb and intact through 
all the changes of its environment. Success in this re- 
spect depends upon the amount of right thinking put into 
the foundation and the frame of the growing structure. 
While, then, conduct may be fully three-fourths of life, 
it is certain that right thinking is three-fourths of conduct; 
that is, intelligent conduct. 

Now the great majority of Protestants no longer be- 
lieve the doctrine of the Trinity to be one of the essen- 
tials of religion. Keen students of Trinitarianism, like 
Prof. L. L. Paine, have shown how Athanasius and Augus- 
tine and their theological successors were hopelessly at 
odds in their interpretation of the doctrine, and that 
the historical application of it to the founder of Chris- 
tianity alone is untenable. The foremost theologians 
to-day are quite as much at variance regarding it, and 
by common consent the subject has been relegated to 
the sphere of speculative philosophy. It is not so with 
the leading Unitarian conception. The right thinking 
of progressive minds during the past three decades has 
been re-enforced by scientific and historical evidences to 
such an extent that ‘‘the Divinity that shapes our ends”’ 
now appears to the consciousness of the intelligent as 
the immanent, supreme Unity! ‘The difference between 
orthodox and liberal to-day is chiefly concerned with the 
question, ‘‘What think ye of Christ?”? And, when the 
liberal, ignoring the old contentions, strikes a vein of 
profound thought on that subject, the truth must sooner 
or later come home to him that, if Christ proved himself 
to be divinely—as distinguished from humanly—perfect, 
his character or true self was veritably the individuation 
of the Supreme, the Universal Self, or God. But the 
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liberal, if he keeps on in that vein, also finds that the 
Christ-nature is inherent in human beings generally— 
not alone in Jesus—because of the immanence of the 
supreme Unity. Still later it will be seen that God in- 
dividuated and objectified is not the same as God per se, 
who ever remains pure spirit. This is the Unitarian con- 
ception that can never become untenable. 

Along with the unitary conception of Divinity has 
come the unitary assumption which regards God and 
Nature as one and the same,—that is,- visible no less 
than invisible Nature,—and consequently claims that 
natural law and the ‘‘higher law” of conscience are 
equally authoritative and equally divine. Those who so 
hold are closely akin to the pantheistic philosophers, but 
prefer to call themselves monists, or, to express it more 
simply, one-ists. There are scientific thinkers among us 
at present who are making great claims in behalf of 
monism. They would doubtless like to see the Unita- 
rians amplify the meaning of their name so as to signify 
not merely the unity of God, but also the unity and iden- 
tity of God and Nature, thereby arousing the attention 
of all independent thinkers, including the agnostics. 
This perhaps would lead many a true self to think of its 
nature as something not separate from God’s, and, by 
the very potency of the new suggestion, the grandly 
divine reunion—which all religion seeks to bring about— 
might soon be found approaching realization. 

It would be very interesting to ascertain if a majority 
of the Unitarians could readily bring themselves to look 
with favor upon such a proposal to amplify what their 
name stands for. Any expansion of that kind could but 
be beneficial, because it would arouse a deeper interest 
in their present religious advantage and disclose a rare 
opportunity to lead the Protestant world as never be- 
fore. But what does the suggestion involve? Just 
where does persistent right thinking guide us? Straight 
to the analysis of what the monists mean by ‘‘Nature.” 
It will invariably be found that the prevailing monistic 
habit is essentially the same as that of most pantheists, 
and that it consists in deftly extracting the efficacy and 
reality from the conception ‘‘God”’ and transferring the 
same to the conception ‘‘Nature.’’ After this is done, 
the rest is easy. Evolution is the process whereby 
‘‘Nature”’ unfolds and diversifies its content from sim- 
ple forms to complex. Man becomes divine according 
as evolution’s laws are discovered and applied, and ‘ ‘prac- 
tice makes perfect.’’ ‘‘Nature’ does it all. There is 
no conceivable good higher than that which the devoted 
‘‘Nature”’ lover may realize. Religion consists in that 
quality of being and doing which trusts, conforms to, 
and, by the aid of science, understands what evolution is 
effecting toward world-betterment. ‘‘Nature” is the 
divine Father and Mother in one, and to those whose 
constant feeling thereto is expressed thus, ‘‘What thou 
wilt is my will,” life will be blessed with content- 
ment. 

Is this the religion toward which science is leading the 
Unitarians? In a concluding article this query will be 
answered. 


Our Aim. 


Our aim is to do true men’s work in the world; like a 
good tree to bear some fruit; to leave the world after 
our stay in it better off, and not poorer; to pay our way 
as we go; if we make mistakes, to atone for them promptly ; 
if we have faults, to try to correct them; to turn pain, 
sorrow, and losses into larger sympathy, friendliness, 
and faith in God; to grow in gentleness, consideration, 
and thoughtfulness; to keep our eyes on the past only 
so far as to learn its lessons; to forebode nothing, to 
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apprehend nothing, to give fear no tenantry in our 
thoughts; to keep our eyes on the future and ever toward 
the light, while we do the nearest present duty; to march 
on in all weathers, by night, if it must be, as well as by 
day, with love warm in our hearts and hope in our eyes, 
as the sons of God, immortals, having won here and now 
some foregleam of the wisdom, the truth, the justice, 
and the deathless good will which constitute eternal 
life. CHARLES F, DOLE. 


The Face of the Great “I Am.” 


BY MARY J. WEATHERBEE-RICE. 


“Tam all that has been, all that is, and all that shall 
be; and none among mortals has hitherto taken off my 
vail.’ Thus reads the inscription on the pavement of 
the Egyptian temple dedicated to the goddess Isis. 

So also in the inspiration of Job we read, ‘‘Behold, he 
hideth himself, that I cannot see him.” 

From earliest pagan days men have had a conception 
of a Power, a presence, transcending all relations, and 
some have called it Brahma, the One, First Cause, Jove, 
Isis, and a myriad other appellations have they given to 
this conception of God as the Eternal, the Invisible, with- 
out beginning or end of days, the heart of the pagan 
and the Christ-child crying out, ‘‘Oh that I knew where 
I might find him, that I might come even to his seat !’’ 
And yet said Zophar, the Naamathite: ‘‘Canst thou by 
searching find out God? It is as high as heaven; what 
canst thou do? deeper than hell; what canst thou know ?”’ 
And ever and ever the cry goes on and the search for 
God. 

St. John says, ‘“This is the message which we have 
heard of him, and declare unto you, that God is light, 
and in him is no darkness at all.’’ And St. Paul says 
of him, ‘ ‘dwelling in the light which no man can approach 
unto; whom no man hath seen, nor can see.”’ 

Like Selkirk on that lonely isle, pondering the foot- 
print in the sands, men have found on every hand the 
footprints of this Power that hideth itself in the sun- 
beam and in the cloud, in the pathway of the deep and 
in the trackless waste of the desert, yet ‘‘none among 
mortals has hitherto taken off the vail.”’ 

Like a child of royal birth we find ourselves born into 
a realm of inconceivable magnitude and splendor, the 
sign and seal of the King’s own signet-ring impressed 
upon everything that the eye beholds. 

Says the psalmist: ‘‘If I ascend into heaven, thou art 
there. If I make my bed in hell, thou art there. If I 
take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the utter- 
most parts of the sea, even there shall thy hand lead 
me, and thy right hand shall hold me.” 

Because we read in Genesis that ‘‘God created man 
in his own image,’’ we have come to think of this Power— 
whose name is above every name, ‘ ‘to whom every knee 
shall bow and every tongue shall swear’’—as a personal- 
ity, and, if a personality, as located in the infinitude of 
space. 

We have seen the work of his hands, we say, in the 
moulding of leaf, bud, and flower, in the formation of 
ice crystals, in the shifting panorama of pictures on the 
blue of the sky, and in the path of the river-bed cleft in 
the rocks. 

The work of the Master-builder is everywhere glori- 
ously manifest, but the thought that conceived the mar- 
vellous wonders of a universe of matter is far more glo- 
rious. 

Looking for a personal God, who does not know that 
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unassisted intellect is impotent to deal with the Abso- 
lute, the Infinite; for how shall the less comprehend the 
greater, or how shall the thing created say to its Maker, 
‘‘Why hast thou made me thus?” ‘‘God is spirit,” 
says St. John. Not then by the outer eye can God be 
apprehended. 


“Tis not in seeing, ’tis not in endless striving 
Thy quest is found. 
Be still, and listen—be still, and know that I am God.” 


Have you known it, that strange calm, that inde- 
finable presence, when, as breath of your breath, life of 
your life, you but lift the stone under your feet, and, 
lo! even in the clod of earth, he is there to speak to you? 
‘““Kor nearer is he than seeing, and closer than hands 
and feet.” 

We know an Infinite Power not ourselves exists, but 
it passes the utmost stretch of comprehension. Forces 
there are back of all we see in the world visible and in- 
finitely beyond our ken, forces that are at work in ‘ ‘frost 
and fire and vapor, and in stormy wind, fulfilling his 
word,” an essential spirit force in all organic life, cours- 
ing in ever varying degrees through animate and inani- 
mate creation. 

But, wherever there is manifestation of Power, there 
must be spirit and there is God, God known only as cause 
and effect, known only by results. As we watch, through 
the round of the seasons, nature in the throes of a new 
birth, putting forth leaf and bud and fruit, she becomes 
to us a divine organism through which universal spirit 
streams. What would be a universe of worlds of inert 
matter but for this invisible force, this spirit within and 
without making life universal through the infinite reaches 
of space! 

To the man of science, looking for a reason for all 
the phenomena he sees in the natural world, for the mys- 
terious great cause back of the effect, looking to demon- 
strate the reality of matter and force, of that power that 
hideth in the rocks, in the surgings of the sea through 
the infinite reaches of space,—‘‘I, too,”’ says he (and not 
irreverently), ‘‘do apprehend this Power, the God ob- 
jectively that hideth itself, God in the atom, a Soul 
within the soul of things.” Force and vitality, does it 
not pervade the universe? For, turn whichever way I 
will, it meets me everywhere. 

No man hath seen God at any time, and yet every 
people in every age have had, as Spencer says, “an in- 
definite consciousness of an Absolute Reality trans- 
scending relations, which is produced by the absolute 
persistence in us of something which survives all changes 
of relations.’” Can the seeing eye demonstrate to the 
consciousness more absolutely than this inner conscious- 
ness of reality? Is not this consciousness the lifting of 
the vail beneath which he hideth himself, God every- 
where persistent? We can conceive the heart of the 
seeker as aspirationally ascending to the consciousness 
of the great God-self existent, God living in all that is 
good and pure,—which would be meeting God face to 
face, since this is the only meeting that spirit with spirit 
can make. 

What if all is motion, the organism of to-day in a 
state of transition evolving into something fairer and 
more perfect! What if change and decay in all around 
I see: in being force builds from the old a fairer than 
before! 

What if for the hundred things I know a hundred 
thousand things there be that I do not know! Beneath 
the vail of my ignorance he hides, and every loving 
thought of mine dispels the clouds of doubt and unbe- 
lief only to bring into faith’s clearer light the face of 
the great I Am. 
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National Conference and the Unitarian Association.* 


BY REV. GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


By the terms of my invitation I am required to dis- 
cuss the relations between the National Conference of 
Unitarian and Other Christian Churches and the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. The Conference is made up 


_of delegates from all Unitarian churches and such benevo- 


lent institutions as choose to be represented. The Asso- 
ciation is made up of life members and delegates from 
all churches that have contributed to its funds for two 
successive years. While therefore (if at any time the 
Association should fall into disfavor) it might be pos- 
sible for the Conference to represent all the churches and 
the Association only a limited body of contributors, prac- 
tically to-day the constituency is the same for both bodies. 

Forty years ago last April there was no National Con- 
ference, and there were only three local conferences,— 
the Western Conference and the “Associations in Maine 
and New Hampshire. These latter bodies were what 
was left after a previous attempt at organization fol- 
lowing the founding of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. The Autumnal Conference had lapsed the year 
before. After Dr. Gannett and his friends organized 
the American Unitarian Association, in the face of much 
opposition, an attempt was made to organize all Uni- 
tarians under the leadership of that body. Local Uni- 
tarian Associations, were founded in many churches. 
Some of them held monthly meetings. They held fairs, 
and at one time raised large sums for the Association or 
for general missionary work. We hear, for instance, of 
fairs in 1844, when the ladies of the First Church in Rox- 
bury, on May Day, raised $1,940; in Medford, in June, 
$1,500; in Salem, in September, $3,200. These sums were 
devoted to church-building purposes. The annual in- 
come of the Association at this time was about $10,000. 

Twenty years later, during the Civil War, when we 
had 263 Unitarian churches, the auxiliary associations 
had ceased to be active, and the interest in the Uni- 
tarian Association had nearly died out. Its office was 
in the back room of the bookstore of Walker, Wise & 
Co., on Washington Street, Boston. It was made up of 
annual members, who paid a fee of $1, and life members, 
who paid $30. It was supported by contributions from 
a few Unitarian churches, and its income was about 
$7,000. There were thousands of active, energetic, in- 
telligent Unitarian men and women who were rendering 
social service of the finest quality in the communities 
in which they lived and in all public ways then open to 
But they 
never met each other as Unitarians excepting in church 
on Sunday morning, and a few hundred who met once a 
year in the Autumnal Conference, the Western Confer- 
ence, and in one or two other feeble organizations. As 
a rule they did not consider it good form to recognize 
each other as members of a religious denomination. 
They were averse to doctrinal discussion, and cared for 
Unitarian organization only for the opportunity it gave 
them to worship in peace, each after the dictates of his 
own conscience. They engaged in benevolent work of 
all kinds, but without sectarian emphasis. 

During the Civil War a great change came. Moral en- 
thusiasm had been excited, creeds and churches had been 
tested by the exigencies of life and death, the principles 
of our faith had been revealed in their unchanging beauty, 
and it was believed by many who had at heart the wel- 
fare of the nation that the time had come for the public 
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recognition of that religion in liberty which had shaped 
the lives and controlled the action of such men as Frank- 
lin, Adams, Jefferson, Sumner, and Andrew, and had 
been at the foundation of all the institutions of the re- 
public. 

In April, 1864, the officers of the Unitarian Association 
and its friends, seeing the lamentable contrast between 
the opportunities for public service and the meagre re- 
sources of the Association, called a meeting in the old 
Hollis Street Church in Boston. It was a mass meeting, 
large, stormy, and chaotic. It represented nobody but 
those who chose to come, and it had no authority to 
raise money or to spend it. There was no unity of pur- 
pose. All wanted to do something; but whether to work 
with a creed or without one, to work with the Associa- 
tion or independent of it, to raise money for general pur- 
poses or to trust to the independent action of churches 
and individuals, were questions hotly discussed, with 
nothing approaching to unanimity of opinion. It was, 
however, voted to raise a hundred thousand dollars for 
something not clearly defined, and on motion of Dr. 
Bellows it was also voted to hold a meeting of delegates 
from all the churches in the city of New York in April 
of 1865. ‘The result was a magnificent meeting at which 
Goy. John A. Andrew presided, and laymen of the qual- 
ity of George William Curtis and William Cullen Bryant 
took an active part. ‘The National Conference was or- 
ganized, and has continued until this time one of the 
most effective agencies for doing our work and the best 
friend of the Association that it has ever had. ‘The 
present dignified and influential standing of our Uni- 
tarian body is in large part the result of the enthusiastic 
conferences held for twenty-five years in various places, 
and especially the great meetings held at Saratoga 
Springs, until local inconveniences and sectarian ani- 
mosity made that meeting-place no longer available. 

Partly because the National Conference was so strong 
and so popular, and because it represented all the 
churches, there was from the beginning a tendency 
toward the concentration of all our forces under the ad- 
ministrative direction of the council of the Conference. 

There were always some who objected to the con- 
stitution and policy of the Association, of whom a few 
still linger. It is not fifteen years since I heard one of 
them say that, when the Conference was formed, it 
would have been possible to abolish the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, with an implied wish that this possibility had 
been realized. There was great danger that some action 
would be taken which would supersede it entirely. The 
majority of the churches were indifferent to its welfare, 
and not a few ministers and laymen were actively hos- 
tile. But those who were most influential in the Confer- 
ence postponed such action, and voted in substance to 
wait awhile and see how existing organizations would 
work. But at the same time the council of the Confer- 
ence proposed to have the oversight of all the plans and 
operations of the various organizations within our body. 
$111,676 were raised that year, and, with the advice and 
consent of the Conference, paid to the treasurer of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

In order to assist in these collections the council of 
the Conference and the officers of the Association called 
a series of local conventions in the States of Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island. These meetings were the be- 
ginnings of what has resulted in our series of local and 
State conferences throughout the United States. Seeing 
how effective and enthusiastic these conventions were, 
the plan was made to organize all our churches into 
Unitarian conferences under the leadership of the Coun- 
cil, these conferences to report at each session of the 
National Conference. The plan was carried out in part. 
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For many years these conferences did make their reports, 
at Saratoga and elsewhere, until they increased in num- 
ber so much that the plan became cumbrous and was 
finally abandoned. A curious indication of the tumult 
in the churches at that time may be found in the names 
of these various conferences. The intention was to 
have one National Conference of Unitarian and Other 
Christian Churches, and under it numerous local con- 
ferences, all taking the same title as the National Con- 
ference, with a local designation. If the plan had been 
eatried out, the names would have read like this: New 
York Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches, the Essex Conference of Unitarian and Other 
Christian Churches, and so on through the whole list. 
But, instead of this uniformity in the naming of the con- 
ferences, we find great diversity. There were many con- 
troversies and declarations of independence in many 
quarters. Among those first formed are found such 
titles as these: New York Central Conference of Lib- 
eral Christians, Essex Conference of Liberal Christian 
Churches, Worcester Conference of Congregational and 
Other Christian Churches, and so on. Every name is 
the monument of a battle. : 

Another scheme may be mentioned which, although it 
had no reference to the mutual relations of the Confer- 
ence and the Association, illustrated the spirit which 
ruled the Conference and threatened danger to other 
organizations. All along through our history there has 
come periodically a plan to have a journal which should 
be an official organ of Unitarianism. At this time the 
idea sprang into life in a proposition to raise $20,000 to 
establish a weekly paper which should be the organ of 
the National Conference. Money was raised, and the 
Christian Inquirer, which afterward became the Liberal 
Christian, was adopted, and for several years had a useful 
life as the rival of the Christian Register; but, after 
sinking thirty or forty thousand dollars in the enterprise, 
and after the paper had slipped entirely away from the 
control of the Conference, it ceased to be. Another in- 
dication of a tendency to discard existing agencies may 
be found in an independent Unitarian Year Book printed 
in New York in 1885 by the secretary of the National 
Conference. 

During the first twenty years the condition and policy 
of the American Unitarian Association were often dis- 
cussed. It was not a delegate body, it had no authority 
in the churches, and but little influence outside of those 
who contributed to its funds. The officers of the Con- 
ference and the officers of the Association have from 
the beginning until now, without a break, worked to- 
gether in hearty good fellowship for all the purposes and 
plans of both bodies; but their common constituency 
was in these early years somewhat divided. New plans 
were made and new activities were set on foot, and the 
question arose as to who should raise the money and do 
the work. For instance, Who should appoint and support 
a missionary preacher in every university town and at 
the capital of every State? Who should raise the money 
and build churches in Ann Arbor} Madison, Des Moines, 
Chicago, Washington, Newport? Who should lift the 
mortgages and rescue the churches in New Orleans and 
New York, and who should complete the endowment of 
Antioch College? Some of this work had to be done, 
could not be paid for out of the income of the American 
Unitarian Association, and was done by the National 
Conference. ‘To some extent the administration of Mr. 
Shippen as secretary was embarrassed by the raising of 
large sums of money which reduced the current income 
of the Association. After fifteen years of indecision and 
of co-operation at haphazard a crisis came. In 1880 the 
question came before the Conference for final settlement, 
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and Dr. Bellows, for the council of the National Confer- 
ence, spoke as follows, ‘ “The Council feel that the critical 
question before this session is the possible consolidation 
of the National Conference with the American Unitarian 
Association, so as to make one corporation, and thus 
complete the organization of our body, now in an anoma- 
lous state.’’ He said it was a question too difficult and 
delicate to be settled in off-hand debate; but it was the 
judgment of the council that the question should be 
fully discussed, considered for two years by a committee 
carefully selected for the purpose, to report a plan for 
action at the next meeting. At the business session va- 
rious resolutions were offered: one, in accordance with 
the recommendation of the council, was adopted. An- 
other, which called upon the Conference to appoint a 
general secretary, and provide a salary, that he might 
work under the council for carrying out the plans and 
work of the Conference, was discussed and rejected. 

(I may here say in parenthesis that the person who 


offered this resolution asked me if, in case of its adop- 


tion, I would accept office under it, to which I replied 
that I most certainly would not do anything that would 
bring the National Conference into antagonism and 
rivalry with the American Unitarian Association.) The 
president nominated as a committee, to consider plans 
of co-operation between the Conference and the Associa- 
tion, Dr. Bellows, H. P. Kidder, W. B. Weeden, D. B. 
Eaton, Rev. R. R. Shippen, Rev. J. F. Moors, and Rev. 
J. Li. Jones. 

In 1882 Hon. Dorman B. Eaton, for the committee 
to consider the mutual relations of the Conference and 
the Association, read a long and carefully drawn report. 
He recommended turning the Association into a delegate 
body. He reviewed the work of the Association, show- 
ing that it had become increasingly worthy of the con- 
fidence of the churches, and was receiving endowments 
which could not be transferred to any other body. It 
was recommended that the directions of the Conference 
should be considered by the Association as instructions 
such as Congress would give to any department of the 
government. But in general it was recommended that 
the National Conference remain within its true sphere 
as a legislative and not an executive body, ‘‘to secure 
that frank and inspiring exchange of opinions and sym- 
pathies in the absence of which no denomination can 
attain a true national life or even the highest form of 
power and development within the separate churches.” 
A minority report was made in which it was recom- 
mended that the Association should remain as it was, 
that the National Conference should be incorporated, 
that it should have a paid secretary, and that the money 
raised by the National Conference should be expended 
under its own direction. It was moved that the report 
of the minority be adopted. After a very eager and 
earnest debate the matter was referred back to the com- 
mittee, with instructions to confer with the American 
Unitarian Association. The proposition to make it a 
delegate body was adopted by the Association, and the 
relations of the Confetence and the Association have 
since that time been of the most friendly and helpful 


character. As the Association, animated by the ad- 
vice and sympathetic co-operation of the Confer- 
ence has gained strength, and through its delegate 


system reached more and more into the life of the 
churches, the Conference has given up attempts at 
legislation and the discharge of administrative func- 
tions. It no longer invites the local conferences to 
report at its biennial sessions, it has ceased to 
ask the missionary superintendents to report, and, al- 
though the Conference still appoints now and then a 
committee to raise money, as, for instance, for the Hale 
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fund at the Hackley School, it does such things in co- 
operation with the Unitarian Association, and not as an 
organization having separate interests and powers. It 
has properly kept control of the fellowship committee 
and the revision of the list of ministers, because in theory 
at least it includes in its membership representatives of 
every Unitarian church in the country, without regard 
to their contributions for missionary work. 

As usual, wisdom was justified of her children. The 
action of the Conference which put all its energy and in- 
fluence behind the work of the Unitarian Association 
strengthened all our organizations. About this time 
began the great administration of Grindall Reynolds. 
The 263 churches existing when the Conference was 
founded had in 1881 become 346, a gain of about five. 
churches a year. When Dr. Reynolds laid down his life 
and his work, they had become 463 churches, a gain of 
nine churches a year. 

This seems to be a fitting occasion to bring out a point 
concerning the administration of Dr. Reynolds and his 
colleagues which has never been publicly discussed. At 
this time the mistake was made of drawing upon the 
general fund and unrestricted capital of the Association 
to meet any deficits that were incurred after the ex- 
penditure of the annual income. ‘This comes naturally 
into our subject because throughout his administration 
Dr. Reynolds was encouraged by the National Confer- 
ence in a policy which finally we were forced to abandon. 
The Conference continually exhorted the churches to 
give the Association $100,000 a year, and constantly 
prophesied that, when our lay people should see the 
nature of our opportunity, they would gladly give this 
amount. 

Mr. Reynolds’s argument ran in this way: we must 
spend at least $100,000 a year to do our work properly 
and to justify the payment of the salaries and running 
expenses of the Association. If we spend $100,000 a 
year, found new churches, and extend the influence of 
our principles in all directions, our constituents, seeing 
the nature of the work done and the opportunity for in- 
creasing it, will rise to the call of duty and give us the 
money we need. Meantime, there are funds that have - 
been given to the Association without restriction, and 
there is no reason to think that the donors would not 
sanction the expenditure of these gifts for present needs 
in the hope of increasing our usefulness and our future 
income. The argument was in part justified by the 
slowly increasing income of the Association, by the in- 
crease of enthusiasm for the work, by the vigorous ex- 
tension of our missionary operations, and by the ap- 
proval without dissent of the council of the National 
Conference at its various meetings. The one flaw in 
the argument was at the point where it was taken for 
granted that the exhortations of the National Confer- 
ence would take effect, and an annual income of $100,000, 
which had been reached once in the history of the Asso- 
ciation, would become the rule and could be counted 
upon as an annual asset. $60,000 had been slowly at- 
tained with a rising tide, when the panic of 1893 gave 
a sudden check to incoming gifts, leaving a rate of ex- 
penditure which threatened disaster. Dr. Reynolds 
sadly recognized the exigency, and saw in. it the de- 
feat of some of his most fondly cherished plans. He con- 
sented to the action of the directors, who voted to cease 
all new missionary operations and to reduce expenditure 
as rapidly as possible. Before he was able to make the 
ends meet, his lamented death came with slight warning, 
and he left to his successor the heart-breaking task of 
carrying out the policy of retrenchment which had be- 
come a financial necessity, and for which he had made 
himself personally responsible by offering the resolution 
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to cease all new work which Dr. Reynolds had accepted 
as inevitable, but disastrous. The disappointment was 
great, but it was shared by the council of the Conference, 
which still held that, if our people had given for these 
purposes in proportion to their gifts for other great 
causes, there would have been no disappointment and 
no check to our missionary prosperity. 

Because the Association has always loyally worked 
with the Conference, it has been possible for the Con- 
ference to relieve the Association of the burden of theo- 
logical controversy which twenty-five years ago was a 
constant check to the efficiency of our executive body. 
By transferring the storm centre to the Conference, 
where it belonged, it was always possible and always de- 
sirable to turn over to the Conference all questions con- 
cerning the relations of religion to our ecclesiastical or- 
ganizations, to orthodoxy, to Christianity, to science, 
to Biblical criticism, sociology, intemperance, crime, and 
pauperism. It was always proper and desirable for the 
officers of the Unitarian Association to say: ‘ ‘Our busi- 
ness is to carry out the will of the churches whenever it 
is unanimously expressed, or when it represents the prin- 
ciples and purposes of those who furnish our support 
and represent the churches. To discover the mind of 
the churches in regard to all large questions, let their 
delegates assemble once in two years at the place ap- 
pointed by the council, and there, under the leadership of 
men and women who are unpaid, who represent none of 
the societies organized for specific forms of work and 
administration, discuss the principles upon which all our 
societies are founded and the objects for which they are all 
organized.”’ I venture to say that, had it not been for 
the activity of the Unitarian Association during the last 
forty years, we should have fewer churches by 30 or 40 
per cent. than we have to-day, and, had it not been for 
the vigorous life of the National Conference, we should 
have no Unitarian Association to-day worthy, as it is, 
of the suffrages, the loyalty, and the hearty support of 
the Unitarian churches in America. 

One last word concerning the organization of our 
body. Up to the time of the revision of the constitution 
and the adoption of a new preamble eleven years ago, 
the council of the National Conference gave thought con- 
tinuously to the harmonious action and interaction of 
all the various churches, conferences, and associations 
which were represented at its biennial meetings. But 
gradually it has relaxed its claim of authority and juris- 
diction. It offers an opportunity, but issues no com- 
mands. It provides a common meeting-place of which 
all our societies eagerly avail themselves, all working 
together in harmony under a leadership which they re- 
spect the more the less it is asserted. 

But a danger has appeared, slight indeed, and yet 
‘worthy of notice. When, after the happy conclusion of 
a controversy which had lasted twenty-seven years, our 
delegates accepted the new preamble, the government of 
the Conference relaxed a little its hold upon the practical 
affairs of our body. ‘The result was a process of disin- 
tegration, noticeable, but not alarming. The various so- 
cieties began to work more independently of each other 
and of the National Conference. The effects were mani- 
fested in a sharp division of interests at the biennial 
meetings, in less attention to the main work of the Con- 
ference, and in the multiplication of meetings which 
threatened to destroy the efficiency of the conference 
which provided the meeting-place and furnished the 
inspiration for all the proceedings of the week. This 
tendency reached its limit three years ago, and it became 
evident that, if not checked, it would speedily destroy 
the influence of the Conference and remand us to the 
state of chaos which existed forty years ago. Happily 
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at the last meeting at Atlantic City the tide turned. 
The process of disintegration was too evident to be un- 
noticed, and all agreed to fall in once more and work 
together in and for our common cause and all our inter- 
ests as represented in the Conference that unites them. 

When we remember that by direct action of the Con- 
ference, the council, or members of the Conference at 
its various meetings, there were formed the Ministers’ 
Institute, the Women’s Alliance, the Unitarian Temper- 
ance Society, and the Young People’s Religious Union, 
we see what the integrating and inspiring influence of 
the Conference has been in the practical affairs of our 
body, and we see what might happen if this influence 
should be withdrawn and all these and our older organi- 
zations should become once more independent of each 
other, having no common meeting-place and no common 
bond of organic union. All effective plans of organiza- 
tion must proceed along the lines marked out for us by 
the experience of the last forty years. To this subject 
the council of the Conference will give itself with re- 
newed energy, and at the next meeting, which will mark 
theffortieth¥year of its existence, it will with confidence 
ask for the hearty loyalty and support of all who are 
concerned in our common welfare, to the end that we 
may continue to generate in increasing measure spiritual 
energy, intellectual power, and practical wisdom, to be 
turned back into all forms of missionary activity and 
efficient administration. 


Spiritual Life. 


The highest joy is an edelweiss; it grows only bosomed 
in the snow and nursed by tempests. There is no joy 
like divinely joyful sorrow, as there is no strength like 
divinely strengthened weakness. This is the paradox of 
Christian experience.—Lyman Abbott. 


a 


There is such a thing as a worldly spirit, and there is 
such a thing as an unworldly spirit; and, according as we 
partake of the one or the other, the savor of the sacrifice 
of our lives is ordinary, commonplace, poor, and base, or 
elevating, invigorating, useful, noble, and holy.—Dean 


Stanley. 
a 


All are weak and all are strong, 
Patience righteth every wrong. 
All good things the will must task, 
All achievement patience ask. 
Chiefly with each other’s weakness 
Need we patience, love, and meekness ; 
Who takes ill another’s ill 
Beareth two loads up the hill. 
—J. Vila Blake. 
a 


PRAYER. 


Grant unto us, Almighty God, of thy good spirit, that 
quiet heart and that patient lowliness to which thy com- 
forting spirit comes, that we, being humble toward thee 
and loving toward one another, may have our hearts 
prepared for that peace of thine which passeth under- 
standing, which, if we have, the storms of life can hurt 
us but little and the cares of life vex us not at all, in 
presence of which death shall lose its sting, and the grave 
its terror, and we, in calm joy, walk all the days of our 
appointed time, until our great change shall come, 
Amen,—George Dawson, 
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The Fun o’ Travellin’. 


BY FRANK FARRINGTON, 


The'’s lots 0’ fun in travellin’ ’round 
Jes’ where you want to go, 

To cities fine along the line, 
Where money makes the show ; 


To heathen lands of queerish sorts 
Across the bloomin’ sea ; 
. To islands far where wonders are 
Thet puzzle you an’ me; 


To lakes an’ ponds an’ mountain tops, 
With flags a-flyin’ gay ; 

‘Yo desert sands in hotter lands 
Where no one wants to stay. 


It’s all, all right, this travellin’ "round, 
An’ mos’ folks like to roam ; 
But eyery one admits the fun 
Is in the comin’ home. 
Deni, N.Y. 


Poetry in the Kitchen. 


She is young and small and bright-eyed, 
our kitchen Biddy, as she calls herself. 
She had been with us but a short time when 
one Thursday, looking out of the window, 
she said, “It’s Biddy’s day out. ‘here 
they go,” adding reflectively, ‘“‘I suppose I’m 
a Biddy, too.” 

Thinking that I detected a little sadness 
in the tone, I said cheerfully, “Oh, you are 
not much of a Biddy.” 

Instantly she replied, ‘‘No, I suppose I’m 
only a chicken.” 

She had been through some rather hard 
times before she became a kitchen Biddy. 
She had tended a soda fountain in a little 
second-class waiting-room, where the hours 
had been long and the holidays few. She 
had made petticoats in a factory, and had 
directed envelopes for a Jew trader, and had 
nearly starved on the proceeds. At last she 
had decided to try housework, and, being 
quick to learn, had soon made herself useful 
in this new sphere. In the hope of beguil- 
ing her leisure hours and making her con- 
tented to stay at home, we offered her such 
reading matter as we thought suited to her 
taste, and also obtained for her a public 
library card; but she showed a decided pref- 
erence for real folk over those in books, and 
enjoyed conversation better than reading. 
When not engaged in some active employ- 
ment, she would make frequent excuses for 
seeking one of my “‘ladies.’”’ If not allowed 
to go out often, she would become restless 
and depressed. Car-fares and candy kept 
her in a perpetual state of bankruptcy. 

The exigencies of a winter with coal bins 
but scantily supplied brought mistress and 
maid into close companionship, the family 
preferring meals served in a warm kitchen 
to the ceremonious discomfort of a frigid 
dining-room. This was the kitchen Biddy’s 
opportunity. How she revelled in it! To 
her it was a perpetual picnic. The custom 
had its disadvantages, especially in the case 
of guests; but we made the best of them, and 
were none the worse for the experience. It 
was not altogether a hardship to take our 
dinner directly from the hot stove, with no 
chance of its cooling off in the transit. The 
broad board which covered the set tubs made 
a useful, if not an elegant, sideboard. 

One day the kitchen Biddy, standing by 
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the stove ready to wait upon us at dinner, 
chanted in a low, musical voice (a pleasant 
voice is one of her characteristics), ““Do you 
want some of that candy sitting over on 
the washboard?” Then exclaiming, ‘‘That 
doesn’t sound very well, does it?’ she im- 
mediately chanted, ““Do you want some of 
that candy sitting over on the primrose?” 

So it occurred to us that the kitchen 
Biddy had a taste for poetry. Knowing 
that Nova Scotia was familiar ground to 
her, we offered her a copy of Evangeline, 
with a few words of explanation regarding 
the historical foundation of the poem. She 
read it with great interest. The pictures in 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar’s ‘‘ Poems of Cabin 
and Field’’ pleased her, and she pored over 
the book evening after evening, often quot- 
ing from the poems afterward as she went 
about her work. I read aloud to her several 
humorous poems by Sam Walter Foss. 
“Ain’t that comical!” she exclaimed again 
and again, with evident appreciation. She 
procured a blank-book and copied several 
of her favorites, among them “‘Uncle Jed’s 
Journey” and ‘‘Peter’s Picture.” 

One day the kitchen Biddy said, “ Don’t 
you know a real sad poem, one that will 
make me cry? I like funny poems, but I 
like sad ones too.” 

I read ‘‘Is Little Bob tucked in?” by 
Sam Walter Foss, and nearly cried myself 
at the last verse. 

“T like that, but it isn’t sad enough,” was 
her comment. 

I tried Whittier’s ‘Maud Muller” and Ten- 
nyson’s ‘‘Queen of the May.”’ Still she asked 
for something sadder. So the search for 
“sad poems” began, one and another of the 
household becoming interested. The busy 
doctor laid down the ponderous medical 
tome to search through Tennyson and Mrs. 
Browning. The musician exchanged her 
Chopin and Schubert for Longfellow and 
Whittier. In short, the entire family be- 
came absorbed in hunting for a poem sad 
enough to satisfy the lachrymose ambition 
of the kitchen Biddy. 

Meanwhile she was given free range in 
the library, and discovered for herself the 
charm of ‘Tennyson’s “ Miller’s Daughter,” and 
the pathos of ‘‘ Dora,” and ‘“‘ Edward Gray,” 
all of which she copied into her note-book. 
Mrs. Browning’s ““Rhyme of the Duchess 
May” interested her, but less than I had ex- 
pected. ‘There were too many unusual words 
in it, and the whole situation was something 
beyond her ken. Poems describing a sim- 
pler life and one more familiar to her ex- 
perience pleased her better. Some of Bret 
Harte’s poems delighted her. Mrs. Hemans, 
Lowell,.and Longfellow have also contributed 
to the note-book. On a recent evening she 
spent three consecutive hours copying poetry. 

A few months ago I read with some dis- 
trust an article in the Atlantic Monthly on 
“The Book in the Tenement.” I am ready 
now to accept it all as gospel truth, since I 
have discovered such a taste for poetry in 
our kitchen Biddy. I grant that she is an 
exceptionally bright kitchen Biddy; yet now 
I recall the fact that her predecessor, an 
awkward Irish girl, whom we did not con- 
sider particularly bright, was discovered 
clipping verses from newspapers and maga- 
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zines which had been thrown away, and that 
she was pathetically grateful when she found 
among her Christmas presents a scrap-book 
and a tube of paste. 

May not the love of poetry, natural to 
children and undeveloped races, exist latent 
in many another kitchen Biddy whose life 
might be brightened by a little judicious 
help along this line?—Emily Tolman, in 
Congregationalist. 


A Teacher’s Confession. 


Confession is good for the soul, I’ve heard. 
Doubtless I shall feel greatly relieved when 
I have confessed to being a traitor to the 
cause. I confess that I have tried to sub- 
stitute for the old method a kindly spirit of 
help, and have tried to allow the faculties 
of my pupils to develop with a greater amount 
of freedom, have tried to teach loyalty to 
school and country, with not always the de- 
sired result; yet I confess I was not so ter- 
tibly displeased when I heard of a stormy 
interview between a couple of my lads. 
One, a new boy, was questioned by a boy 
who had been with me for a year, as to 
whether he liked me; and, when he said, “No, 
she isn’t as good a teacher as Miss Smith,” 
my informant told me he was on his back 
in aminute, and with every punch from my 
loyal friend was asked, ‘‘Do you like her? 
Do you like her?’”’ As soon as the poor lad 
could get his breath, he admitted he was very 
fond of me. I had certainly succeeded in 
teaching loyalty, but had not made plain the 
meaning of the rights of others, 

I confess also to being so silly that an offer 
of a pen in an old chewed-up holder, about 
two inches long, in place of a stub pen that 
I had asked for, amused me so much that I 
was good natured for a whole forenoon. 

And I confess that, when I review my last 
year°in school, the thing that fills my 
heart with joy and satisfaction is not the 
fact that history grades averaged a fancy 
per cent., but that one of my largest and 
most difficult boys wrote on my bulletin 
board, as all the pupils had a right to do, 
“Honesty is the best principle,’ and ex- 
plained his reasons for changing the word 
“ee policy » 

After years and years I feel a glow of pleas- 
ure when I recall a certain colored lad who 
offended me and explained, when I talked to 
him about the matter, that he was sorry he 
had hurt my feelings, but that the affair was 
nothing to him, and that he presumed he 
should never think of it again. He said he 
had never apologized to any one in his life 
and presumed he never would. I agreed 
with: him, and said I scarcely expected him 
to do so, that gentlemen apologized for giving 
offence, ete The apology came finally, but 
was six months overdue. ‘The lad spent 
nearly a whole forenoon preparing it, but, 
to me, it was a thing of beauty. In it he 
explained that he thought he was a gentle- 
man, and that he wished to ‘‘make right the 
little matter of so long ago.” His hundred 
per cent. papers, if he ever had any, were 
long since destroyed; but the little written 
apology I have always kept as a precious, 
tender reminder of Jimmy’s victory. 
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In my recollection of things that I prize 
is another little note written by a little negro 
boy. His mother and only parent had died, 
leaving him absolutely alone in the world. 
After an absence from school a week, the 
poor child returned and, faithful to his duty, 
brought with him his “written excuse” 
which read, ‘Dear teacher, please excuse, 
for death in the family.” He explained that 
he wrote it himself because there was no one 
else. 

I confess that these evidences of assumed 
duties and responsibilities by the pupils and 
the “human” occurrences have been my life- 
preservers as a teacher. By this confession 
I suppose I am acknowledging a natural 
foolishness.—Elizabeth Frink, in Pilgrim. 


Literature. 

A CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY 
ON NumBERS. By George Buchanan Gray, 
New York: Scribner.—This volume, belong- 
ing in “The International Critical Commen- 
tary” series, follows the method of the pre- 
ceding volumes of the series, and fully sus- 
tains its reputation. The book of Numbers 
contains material of various sorts,—legal, 
historical, poetical,—and offers some delicate 
problems, ‘These are treated by Dr. Gray 
(professor in Mansfield College, Oxford) with 
learning and critical caution. ‘The involved 
ritual material is carefully analyzed. The 
growth of the dues for Levites and priests is 
traced throughout the Old Testament rec- 
ords, The origin and significance of the 
ordeal prescribed for a wife suspected of 
unfaithfulness and of the red heifer cere- 
mony for purification after contact with a 
dead body are satisfactorily treated. The 
difficult episodes of the spies (chaps. xiii., 
xiv.), Korah, Dathan, and Abiram (chap. 
xvi.), and Balaam (chaps. xxii.xxiv.), are 
discussed at length. In the nature of the 
case it is impossible to give final answers to 
all the questions arising in connection with 
these and other portions of the book; but 
Mr. Gray puts the material in intelligible 
and readable shape. In the critical points 
relating to the text and the historical recon- 
struction, he gives references to all impor- 
tant modern works, and his own judgments 
are commonly sane. For example, he does 
not suffer himself to be carried away by re- 
cent attempts to mend and expound the 
concluding poems in the Balaam episode. 
Special attention is paid also in the volume 
to geographical questions, In the analysis 
of the documents the author generally fol- 
lows or agrees with Bacon and Carpenter- 
Harford. He properly points out that the 
epithet ‘‘meek,’’ applied to Moses in the 
English version (xii. 3), is incorrect. The 
Hebrew term he renders ‘‘humble, submis- 
sive,’ as indeed Moses in the story is in gen- 
eral submissive to God, but very far from 
being meek, in our sense of the word. The 
Hebrew term may appropriately be rendered 
“pious.” In the Psalms, where it occurs 
frequently (rendered ‘‘meek”’ and “poor” in 
the English version), it designates pious Is- 
rael, the people suffering from foreign op- 
pression or the treachery of fellow-country- 
men, appealing for help to God, but by no 
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means disposed to bear their wrongs pa- 
tiently. The volume is provided with a 
sketch map of Palestine illustrating the book 
of Numbers, and with two indexes, one Eng- 
lish and the other Hebrew. 


Tue Dynasts. By Thomas Hardy. New 
York: The Macmillan Company.—This is an 
interesting experiment in what Mr. Hardy 
calls “a drama intended for mental perform- 
ance’; that is, one not adapted to scenic 
action. Such plays have certainly an hon- 
orable place in literature, and it is not un- 
likely that in the future more will be made 
of the dramatic form than in the past. Here 
the Napoleonic years are conceived as a vast 
international tragedy, in which Phantom 
Intelligences take part. The Fore Scene is 
set in the overworld, while the Shade of the 
Earth inquires of the Spirit of the Years 
concerning the Immanent Will and Its de- 
sign. The proposed invasion of England by 
Napoleon is foreshadowed. ‘The first act 
discloses Napoleon’s plan, reports a scene in 
the House of Commons with the substance 
of the memorable debate which actually took 
place on the evening indicated, and pictures 
the coronation of the Emperor. The scenes 
change from France to England and back 
again until the fifth act which opens off 
Trafalgar and includes the death of Nelson. 
The sixth describes the battle of Austerlitz 
and ends with the death of Pitt, thus con- 
cluding the first of the three parts of the 
drama as planned. MHardy’s spirit, which 
moves so freely in fiction, seems constrained 
by the self-imposed demands of this form, 
and the plan is so large that the separate 
parts seem fragmentary. Yet the scenes 
are not without dignity and dramatic effect. 


Rossetti. By Arthur Benson. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 75 cents 
net.—No more romantic figure can be found 
in the history of English literature than that 
of Dante Gabriel Rossetti,—that ‘‘great 
Italian tormented in the Inferno of London,” 
as Ruskin wrote of him. His personality 
affected his contemporaries with a mysteri- 
ous attraction, sometimes charm, sometimes 
akin to repulsion, alluring those who never 
knew him and inspiring boundless devotion 
in those admitted to his friendship. It ex- 
hales yet from his poetry as from every inti- 
mate revelation of the man’s experience or 
character. Inconsiderate and self-willed, yet 
generous and intensely affectionate, he domi- 
nated all those with whom he came in con- 
tact, and the domination seemed to be not 
seldom in direct proportion to the responsive 
genius of those upon whom it acted. For a 
time it held Morris absolutely, “it deter- 
mined the art of Burne-Jones, it upset 
Ruskin, it profoundly affected Mr. Swin- 
burne’s poetry,” it gave, him friends whose 
untiring devotion asked not even recognition. 
It is hardly less fascinating to try to under- 
stand better the man himself through the 
events of his life and the impressions that 
he made on others than it is to learn to 
know him through the pictures he painted 
and the poems he wrote. These chapters 
show him as poet, as artist, and as man, and 
seem to have reawakened interest in one 
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never too well comprehended, and deserving 
something better than he has always re- 
ceived from the British public. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL Way. By George 
M. Boynton. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
This is a book which very few will 
ever read as a whole, yet one which very 
many may like to have near at hand. It is 
in the main a manual of Congregational 
usage. It opens with a succinct account of 
Congregationalism,—its principles, Scriptural 
justification, history,—and then proceeds 
with the organization of the church,—its 
covenant, creed, and various officers; the 
meetings of the church, whether for worship 
or business; membership of the church, how 
it is entered into and how it may terminate; 
the ministry in its more general features; 
the calling and dismissal of a pastor; church 
incorporation; ecclesiastical councils; ordina- 
tion; ecclesiastical organizations; ministerial 
associations; missionary work. An appendix 
is devoted to blank forms, by-laws, rules of 
procedure. We find here also the Burial 
Hill Confession. It is clear, compact, accu- 
rate, a volume in which the minister and 
others engaged in church work will find 
ready access to much-needed information. 


‘THE PeNoBSCOT MAN. By Fannie Hardy 
Eckstorm. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
$1.25.—The life of the Penobscot River men 
contains rnuch, not merely for entertainment 
of those who read these stories, ‘‘strung like 
beads of remembrance upon one thread, the 
river,’ but for their positive refreshing and 
perhaps for genuine inspiration. It is good 
to read of this sturdy devotion to the thing 
they set out to do, of this whole-souled self- 
forgetfulness in place of the analyzing, 
moralizing, paralyzing weighing of chances, 
and trying to get the better of somebody or 
something else. “For death, he [the river 
man] does not fear it,” says their biographer. 
“Sometimes he courts, sometimes he scoffs 
it, sometimes he defies it; but always, always 
his work comes first.” Danger and romance 
meet in these simple stories, which mean 
much because one feels their truth. Of 
stories of this type we can hardly have too 
many. We know too little about such lives, 
and we need to know a great deal. 


Toe Norra Star. By M. E. Henry- 
Ruffin. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
This tale of Norway in the tenth century 
is dark with bloodshed and the passion of 
fighting men; but it is also gentle and tender 
with the love of woman, devotion to a great 
leader, and loyalty to ideals not wholly 
understood. The scene opens with a fair in 
Ireland, where a beautiful Irish princess 
chooses her husband, and an unknown, 
blond-bearded stranger with a hood of fur 
announces himself as King Olaf of Norway, 
From this picturesque beginning the story 
goes on through winding ways of interest, 
admirably succeeding in putting one back 
in fancy to the days of him of whom Car- 
lyle wrote in his Early Kings of Norway, 
“Strangely, he remains still a shining figure 
to us, the wildly beautifullest man in body 
and in soul that one has ever heard of the 
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North.” Fit figure this for a romance, and 
stirring times for its setting. 


‘THe Givers. By Mary E. Wilkins Free- 
man. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 
It may well be that the title story of 
this new collection will give a significant 
hint to some who have before them the buy- 
ing of October wedding gifts. If so, it would 
work for the satisfaction of brides. It is 
true that it ‘takes brains and consider’ble 
love” to buy presents, and yet the truest 
thing in the story is the final conclusion of 
Aunt Sophia,—“‘Everybody in this world 
means to be pretty good to other folks; and, 
when they ain’t, it ain’t always their fault.” 
Not all the stories are up to this level, but 
several have the familiar touch that seems 
to reveal something once known and then 
forgotten, as the inner lives of these women 
are bared for study by those who are 
willing to understand. Mrs. Freeman’s work 
is too well-known and too popular to need 
more than a brief mention. 


THE FRONTIERSMAN. By Charles Egbert 
Craddock.—Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.50.—These are half a dozen stories 
of early pioneers and Indians in the country 
that is now ‘Tennessee, written with the 
mountain flavor, and showing again the de- 
lightful gift for finding both humor and 
pathos in unexpected quarters that has al- 
ways distinguished Miss Murfree. The lead- 
ing tale explains how a small deceiver stopped 
a neighborhood feud by her feminine clever- 
ness, inventing a French invasion that made 
enemies into friends, until, when the truth 
was found out, the tears of the pretty girl 
and the good will of the soldiers who had 
been set upon their wild-goose chase won her 
forgiveness. “That gurl, sor, she’s a wily 
one!” said the young gunner, who was alone 
unforgiving; “an’ I shouldn’t be surprised, 
sor, if she’s a dale taller than she looks!’’ 

LOVE AMONG THE Ruins. By Warwick 
Deeping. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50.—This romance of chivalry is 
conceived somewhat after the manner of 
Maurice Hewlett. It throbs to a deep, 
passionate note, restrained by the: medizeval- 
ism which savors of books rather than of 
actual life, but beats out its rhythm till love 
and peace are reached at last through suffer- 
ing and strife, through ruins of many kinds, 
It is a baffling book which one reads with no 
eager interest, but with due regard for its 
quaint fancies and unusual forms of speech. 


Miscellaneous. 


W. H. Doane has compiled a song-book 
especially intended for evangelical gather- 
ings. The aim has been to furnish hymns 
and tunes for every phase of Christian work, 
It is published by Harvey & Burnett, 
Louisville, Ky. 


A volume of poems, entitled Faith in Song, 
by Arad Joy Sebring, expresses religious 
trust and faith. With little variety of 
form they utter the longing of the heart 
for the coming of the kingdom of God and 
the certainty that everlasting life is the 
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reward of those who live according to the 
revelations of the spiritual world. It is 
issued by the New York Board of Publica- 
tion of the Reformed Church in America. 


The Pilgrim Press publish Liturgical 
Services containing ancient and modern 
prayers for use in the churches. The demand 
for this kind of a book has been increasing 
among denominational churches, and this 
compilation has been made by Dr. Rouen 
Thomas, whose experience and good judg- 
ment indicated him as well qualified to 
discharge the task satisfactorily. There 
is no doubt that prayers become effective 
and beautiful by repeated use, and a book 
of this kind has its place in enriching public 
services of worship. 


Azalim, a romance of old Judea, written 
by Mark Ashton and published by L. C. 
Page & Co., has Jezebel for its central char- 
acter, and draws its incidents from the 
times when Baal worship seemed to prevail 
and the prophet Elijah to speak in vain until 
the downfall of Ahab. It is not a pleasant 
story, and will chiefly interest those who 
desire thus to invigorate their conceptions 
of early Hebrew history. It is mainly imag- 
inative, and culminates naturally in tragedy, 
as mentioned in the Old Testament. A hap- 
pier love-story than that of the wicked queen 
and the Syrian prisoner to whom she was 
secretly wedded would have relieved the 
sombre development of the romance. 


First Lessons in the New Thought; or, 
The Way to the Ideal Life, is a small volume 
published by James H. West Company, in 
which Dr. J. W. Winkley, the editor of Prac- 
tical Ideals, answers questions connected 
with the popular interest in mental healing. 
The book treats particularly phases of the 
practical helpfulness of the new thought. 
Dr. Winkley holds that every kind of disease 
known, not from its nature incurable, can 
be cured by mental treatment, and that, 
although the physical change we call death 
will come to every child of earth, it need 
not come by disease. The book has certainly 
the virtue of simplicity, and contains no 
chapters which cannot be apprehended by 
the average reader. 


Rev. Howard Duffield, minister of the 
First Presbyterian Church in New York, 
has sent out a study of Parstfal, the Guileless 
Fool, which is published by Dodd, Mead & 
He shows that ‘“‘the scope of Parsifal 
is encyclopedic; that it runs the gamut of 
experience; that it sweeps a circle of in- 
fluence as vast as the horizon of human 
opinion.” Mr. Duffield defends no pet 
theory of art or personal code of ethics, but 
records the heart-deep and refreshing im- 
pressions which come from this message of 
the master. He finds the dramatic story, 
thus marvellously set forth by music, to be 
a glimpse of the great tragedy of human 
life, that may clarify thought and arouse 
enthusiasm in the effort for human better- 
ment. His study is illuminating. 


The Brownings and America is a pleasant 
little book, bright with gossipy anecdotes, 
in which Mrs. Elizabeth Porter Gould has 
indicated something of the part taken by 
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America in the early appreciation of the 
Brownings and commented on the mutual 
friendship between them and well-known 
Americans admitted to their inner home 
There is an occasional lack of clear- 
ness, due possibly to misprints, as on page 
99; and is not the reference to the daughter 
of Mrs. Bronson, on page 42, a mistake? 
Naturally the subject is not covered com- 
pletely in a volume of this size, but there is 
quite enough to indicate the warmth of ad- 
miration for the poets expressed in America 
even before it was fairly uttered in England, 
as well as their reciprocal good feeling. The 
book is published by the Poet-Lore Com- 


pany. $1.25. 


Seven Selected Sermons of Jonathan Ed- 
wards have been edited, with introduction 
and notes by H. Norman Gardner, professor 
of philosophy in-Smith College, and neatly 
bound in the style of Macmillan’s Pocket 
Classics. ‘The sermons have been selected 
as representative of Edwards the preacher, 
rather than Edwards the theologian. The 
Enfield Sermon, with its terrible realism 
of description, is paired with a revival 
sermon of another type, that on ‘‘Ruth’s 
Resolution.’”” The sermon on “‘Man’s De- 
pendence” and on “Spiritual Light” show 
him as a powerful champion of his theology. 
The Farewell sermon is virtually the apologia 
of his ministerial life, and the other two 
represent still different types. The notes 
ate interesting in connection with the 
sermons. 


The Life of Francis Parkman, as told by 
Henry D. Sedgwick in an interesting volume 
based on the historian’s diaries, notes, and 
letters, and published by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., is one of those biographies which one 
especially longs to put into the hands of 
young men, so full of splendid pluck were 
the years of his life. He married when he 
was twenty-seven years old, and nineteen 
out of the twenty-six chapters are taken up 
with accounts of his life previous to that 
time. His studies and his travels read in 
the light of his future achievements are full 
of interest, notably those which led directly 
to the making of his famous books. His re- 
lations with publishers began when he was 
twenty-two. Another volume in the Amer- 
ican Men of Letters Series is that on Walliam 
Hickling Prescott, in which, as in the case of 
Parkman, the man is studied rather than 
the historian. This is written by Rollo 
Ogden, editor of the Saturday Evening Post, 
supplementing the well-known Life by 
Ticknor. Prescott, like Parkman, was handi- 
capped by trouble with his eyes. Intervals 
of complete blindness gave him experience | 
of the utter darkness, yet he steadily refused 
to pay the price of safety by giving up his 
literary labors. He made his brains—some- 
how or other —save his eyes (or at least one 
eye), as he declared he would do; and, when 
rheumatism added its tortures, he whipped 
himself along and jested at his wounds. 
These two biographies are notable additions 
to the series, and may be read with profit 
not only for better acquaintance with the 
men they describe, but as an object-lesson 
in the art of living. 
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The Magazines. 


The Woman’s Home Companion for Sep- 
tember opens with a remarkable article on 
“Japan’s National Féte-day,” + description 
of the wonderful Cherry Blossom Festival, 
bya Japanese lady. ‘The Wonders of Maga- 
zine-making’’ is an article about the marvels 
of magazine-making. A timely feature is a 
description of the home life of ex-President 
Cleveland. The Woman’s Home Companion 
“Photographic Contests” are attracting un- 
usual attention, and the pictures are pub- 
lished from month to month. ‘There are four 
short stories, a double page of Wallace Nut- 
ting’s beautiful landscape photographs show- 
ing ‘“‘September Days in Old New England,” 
fashions by Grace Margaret Gould, and ad- 
vice on cooking and home-keeping by author- 
ities on these subjects. Published by the 
Crowell Publishing Company, Springfield 
Ohio. $1 a year, 10 cents a copy. 


Here among “precious things discovered 
late” is the Bibelot for August. Its contents 
are Walt Whitman’s ‘‘Memories of President 
Lincoln,” and in addition certain of the 
“Drum-Taps” and “Songs of Parting” that 
have a sympathetic character. The great 
numbers are, of course, ‘‘When Lilacs Last in 
the Dooryard Bloom’d”’ and ‘‘Captain! My 
Captain.” But all the selections are in Whit- 
man’s noblest vein, and consequently most 
admirable. Mr. Mosher praises the ‘‘Cap- 
tain! My Captain’’ excessively in an edi- 
torial note. He has done ill to confide the 
introductory matter for the most part to 
Mr. Horace Traubel, who has done more 
than any other admirer of Whitman to bring 
him into ill-repute. Mr. Mosher speaks of 
Mr. Traubel’s ‘inimitable way.”’ Most likely 
he is right, for an imitation is generally 
worse than its model; and nothing could be 
worse than this introduction by Mr. Traubel. 
It is a piece of silly affectation. It is not 
written in sentences, but in a series of jerks 
that give one the effect of riding in a trolley 
car that stops and starts up again every 
second. It disturbs one’s gastric equilib- 
rium. 


The Bibelot for June has somehow been 
shunted on a siding until now. It is not one 
of the more agreeable numbers of this tiny 
magazine. Its contents suffer from the per- 
sonal association. They are the Prose 
Poems of Oscar Wilde, and their gloom is 
deepened by the obtrusive recollection of 
his tragical career. ‘They suffer too in com- 
parison with the perfect things of Tourgue- 
neff in the same kind, also in comparison 
with Mr. Wilde’s own better work. These 
poems are dark, morbid, cynical, such 
flowers as would naturally grow upon the 
blighted stalk of miserably unhappy life. 
The most attractive of these poems is the 
last, the story of a hermit who gave away 
his knowledge of God and acquired the love 
of God by so doing. But it is artificial, un- 
real, because to impart one’s: knowledge of 
God is not to make it less. When we say 
that the September Bibelot contains some 
of Mr. Richard Hovey’s best things, we say 
a word of praise. They are taken from one 
of his later books,—Along the Trail, The 
note is sometimes overdaring, scmetimes 
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oversweet; but the real love of nature and 
spontaneous life and out of doors is in these 
things, and much aptitude for its expression, 
with here and there a touch that is truly 
magical. Here was a little brother of Keats, 
but not one who would ever have grown to 
his stature. Asit was, he had ten more years 
than Keats to work out his destiny, living 
till he was thirty-five. 


Literary Notes. 


A delightful book for young or old is one 
to be issued early this fall under the name 
of The Touch of Nature, of which the sub- 
title is ‘Little Tales of Great Peoples.’”’ This 
contains a dozen or fifteen folk-stories of 
different nations, one story for each great 
nation, told in his own language by the 
author, Augustus M. Lord. Each story has 
a distinct setting and atmosphere of its own, 
characteristic of the people in whose land 
the scene of the tale is laid. The stories are 
short and full of life and action, and, with 
the frequent change of scene from chapter 
to chapter, one regrets that the book is not 
longer. Forty or more line-cut illustrations 
lend additional interest to the text itself. 
The spirit of the original is admirably re- 
tained by the author, and his appreciative 
interpretation of his many characters unite 
in giving that peculiar atmosphere which is 
a marked charm of the book. The American 
Unitarian Association are the publishers. 


Books Received. 


From the Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
The Spirit Christlike. By Charles S. Macfarland. 


cents net. 
From Ginn & Co., Boston. 

Machiavelli and the Modern State. By Louis Dyer. $1. 
How the United States became a Nation. By John Fiske. 
From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 

Ear Training for Teacher and Pupil. By C. A. Alchin. 


$r. 
From Littl:, Brown & Co., Boston. 
By M. E. Waller. 
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The Woodcarver of ’Lympus. $1.50. 
From the i-verett Press, Boston. 
as rho) Se The Real Diary of a Real Boy. By Henry A. 
ute. 
From Charles C. Haskell & Son, Norwich, Conn. 
A New Erafor Women. By Edward Hooker Dewey, M.D, 
From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New ¥ ork. 

The Master’s Violin. By Myrtle Reed. 1 so net. 
Shelburne Essays. By Paul arnee More. $1.25 net. 
Early Hebrew Story. By John P. Peters, D.D. 


net. 
Upthroueh Childhood. By George Allen Hubbell. 


net. 
A Defence of Bridge. By ‘‘ Badsworth.’’ 10 cents. 
Krom the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Weather Influences. By Edwin Grant Dexter. 
_ From Harper & Bros., New York. 
Jesenhine- ai By Pilen Dowslas Deland. $1.25. 
ess & Co, By J. J $1.25. 
A bettas of Swords. a Sir Gilbert Parker. 
mE. P, Dutton & Co., 
Seeking ine on Other Sermons. 
$1.20 net. 


$1.25 


$1.25 


$1.50. 
New York. 
"By Phillips Brooks. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, boston 
Fisherman’s Song; Lily of the Valley; Sleep, “Darling, 
a For the piano, By Leo Oehmier. 

Fifth Valse. Forthe piano. By Auguste Durande. 

Love and Joy (medium voice); The Truant (high voice) ; 
two songs by Edward Broome. 

Astarte. For the piano. By Harry Pabst. 

Vacation Frolic (schottische). For the piano. 
S. Romaine. 

Copis's Cunning. Song for high voice. By H. Wakefield 

mi 


By Harry 


A Story with a Moral. Song for high voice. By F. Prue- 
schweiler. 

Pen iient and Flowers, For the piano. By G. C. Santis- 
eban. 


Polka Facile. By John Francis Gilder. 

Love’s Answer. Song for low voice. By F rancis Bohr. 

The Heavenly Babe. Sacred song for low voice, with 
violin obligato. By Louis R. Dressler. 

Three piano pieces in grades two and three, by H. Engel- 
mann. Gavottein B-flat; Nocturne in F; Reveriein G. 

Three easy dances, by H. Engelmann. Softly Gliding ; 
With Graceful Steps With Coquettish Swing. 

Six easy dances, by H Engelmann. Waltzin F; Polka 
in G; —n in F; 
Galop in 


For the piano. 


Mazurka in G; March in C; | 


| 
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Forget-me-nots, For the piano. By H, Engelmann, 
The Sands 0’ Dee. Song for low voice. By Frederick 


Clay. 
Visitors. Songforchildren. By Mrs. Ten Eyck dg 
Sacred song for low voice. By P 


Come unto Me. 
Schnecker. 

With Dainty Charm. For the piano. By W. F. Sudds. 
Elfin Dance; You_ Follow Me; Where Poppies grow; 
April Fancies. Piano studies in rhythm, phrasing, an 

expression. By H. Clough-Leighter. 
Shepherd's Song; The Happy Plowman; The Brooklet. 
For the piano. By Frederick A. Wilhams. 


Sylphette. Forthe piano. By C. A. W. Howland. 
At the Gate. Sacred song for low voice; The Sweetest 
Flower. Song for low voice. By George B. Nevin. 


May-time Waltz; April Weather. Second grade pieces 
for the piano. By Hans Lichter. 

Little Soldier’s Parade. For the piano. 

With You, Dear. Song for high voice. 
Scott. 

The Swallows. 
mann. 

Valse Lente. For the piano. 

Le Rayon, Morceau de Concert. 
Jobn Carver Alden. 


NELSON’S 
BIBLES 


Include over 400 styles of 
The King James Version 
in addition to the 
American Standard 


REVISED BIBLE 


For sale by all booksellers. 

Write for Catalogue—sent free. 
Thos. Nelson & Sons, Publishers 
37 E. 18th St., New York City 


By Leo Oehmler. 
By Charles P. 
Valse caprice for the piano. By G. Bach- 


By Oscar Strauss. 


For the piano. By 


The Double Harvest 


AND 


OTHER SERMONS 


By JOHN WHITE CHADWICK, 


Minister of the Second Unitarian Society in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


PRICE $1.00 


For sale by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CoO., 


272 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
PRICE $1.00 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Congress Street - = =#£ - Boston 


SERMONS OF REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
Send 2-cent stamp for sample copy to D. J. Hows, 
10 Czar St., Toronto, Can. 
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For the Christian Register. 
Fun. 


BY MARY E, MERRILL. 


One day in September, I well remember, 
The wind and the sun set out for some fun. 
Now, what do you think that they did? 


Why, they blew a boy’s kite clear out of sight, 
Caught a girl by the clothes and freckled her nose, 
Then she cried, for it couldn’t be hid. 


They twisted the corn into tatters forlorn, 
And pulled down a vine that had just tried to climb, — 
You will almost think it a fib. 


The full apple-trees they shook with great ease, 
And down fell the lot, a quick apple crop, 
But sold at ‘fany old” bid. 


The birds on tne wing had no time to sing, 
Each flew to its nest in great need of rest 
And to close each little eyelid. 


On the pond was a skiff that upset in a “‘ jiff,’’ 
Its old flapping sail was thin and so frail 
It went overboard with the jib. 


Each window and door just slammed with a roar 
As the wind swept about on its wild, noisy rout, 
Full of pranks as any young kid. 


But, as the day waned, the wind was much tamed, 
And the sun in the west sank slowly to rest, 
And all were so glad that they did. 


Vet all told the tale of that terrible gale, 
Which was only great fun between wind and sun, 
Of which they were glad to be rid. 


For the Christian Register. 


Charming Dolly. 


BY MILDRED NORMAN. 


My, but it was hot that day Maxie and 
I-went berrying! Maxie is six, and he thinks 
he’s a great, big, smart man. ‘That’s be- 
cause he’s in knickers. I know you'd laugh 
to see him walking around with his hands 
in his pockets: he’s so little, and he thinks 
he’s so big. I’m eight, and Maxie thinks 
he knows lots more than I do. Mamma 
says, ‘‘Never mind, it won’t hurt you, and 
it will help make a man of him.’ He 
might get hurt, though, thinking he’s so 
much smarter than he is. 

We broke off some pieces of sweet fern 
to fan ourselves with: we ran over the sunny 
places and walked slow through the shady 
places. ‘‘If you look a lion right in the eye, 
it won’t touch you,” said Maxie. 

“Pooh!” I said. “Guess you’d find out 
if you tried it. He’d swallow you down 
in a minute without seeing you had any 
eye.” Just as if a big lion would stop to 
see whether a little mite like Maxie was 
looking at him! 

Maxie made himself as tall as he could. 

“Mr. Clark says so, and he knows every- 
thing. [Mr. Clark is our big  brother’s 
teacher.}| You look a lion or anything 
right straight in the eye, and it won’t hurt 
you.” 

Just then a whole swarm of darning- 
needles came whizzing about us and diving 
in all directions. Maxie ran for me and hid 
his face in my frock, and his feet just danced 
up and down he was so scared, I was some 
seared too, for they fly right at you. 

“Why didn’t you look them in the eye?” 
I asked him after we got through, 
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“Too small,” said Maxie. ‘‘Couldn’t 
see where to look.” : 

We were getting over the bars. “Wait 
till we see a cow,” said Maxie, as he got 
to the top rail and looked around and did 


_not see any cows. 


It was so hot we couldn’t pick but a min- 
ute, then we ran into the shade and cooled 
off. Then I thought it would be fine to 


| break off the bushes and take them into the 


shade and pick off the berries. So we did, 
and we sat down on the stone wall by the 
brook under a great, big nut-tree. 

But our pails did not get full very fast. 
“We'll go out once more,” I said, “and get 
some bushes, and then I think we better 
go home; for we might be sun-struck, and 
I think mamma would rather we went 
home with our pails not full than to be sun- 
struck. And berries are so scarce!”’ 

So we went out once more after we had 
eaten the cookies mamma gave us and 
sailed some ships. (They were not really 
ships, you know, just big leaves. They 
sailed real nice and got wrecked on a snag, 
and we rescued them and sailed them on 
again.) We had just begun to break off 
some more bushes when Maxie whispered, 
“There’s a cow!” 

“Run, Maxie, run,’’ I told him, ‘‘and get 
over the bars as quick as you can.’?’ Iam 
scared of cows; but Maxie is so little, I 
wanted him to get a good start before I 
ran. 

“Pooh!”’ said Maxie, 
run? Girls are ’‘fraid-cats. 
look it in the eye.” 

“You mustn’t, Maxie,” I said. ‘‘The cow 
will hook you right on her horns, and throw 
you right up into the air.” 

“Pooh!’’ said. Maxie, “she won’t touch 
me if I look her in the eye. She darsn’t, 
Mr. Clark said so.” 

I tried to pull him away, for the cow 
was coming along slow right toward us and 
looking us right in the eye. Such great, 
big eyes, too! Seemed as if she was saying, 
“What kind of creatures are those over there, 
and what business have they in my pasture? 
Tl just go over there and toss them out of 


“who’s going to 
I’m going to 


my way.” 
But Maxie would not move. ‘‘Let me 
alone,’ he said. ‘‘Let me look it in the 


eye. You stand behind me.” 

So I stood: behind Maxie. He looked 
around pretty anxious pretty often, and kept 
stepping a little nearer to me. And every 
time he looked around I said, ‘‘Let’s run, 
Maxie. She isn’t stopping a bit for you.” 

But he would not run, He stared open 
his big blue eyes as wide as he could, and 
looked more scared every minute; but there 
he stood, and the big red cow coming nearer 
all the time and wondering what we were 
trying to do. 

I wanted Maxie to get enough of it and 
start to run, but he did not start. He grew 
white and trembled and big drops stood 
on his forehead. ‘‘ You look her in the eye 
too, Ella,’ he said low, so the cow would 
not hear. 

But the cow began to come faster then. 
I believe she saw -that we would change 
our minds pretty quick, and she might not 
get a chance at us, 
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--And the cow looked so big and Maxie 
looked so little! I waited as long as I 
thought it was safe, and then I caught Maxie 
tight by the arm and ran. He had to run 


then, and I guess he was glad enough he 


had to. He wouldn’t give up, you see. 
He would have waited until there was not 
time enough to run. 

When we got home, Maxie said to mamma, 
“There was a great, big, cross cow in the 
Baxter pasture and it came right for us, and 
was going to hook me; and I looked it in the 
eye, and it was awful ’fraid. And- Ella 
was fraid, but she needn’t ’a’ been: I wouldn’t 
let a cow or anything touch her.” 

“Looking cows in the eye is no good,” 
I said. “It kept coming for us just the 
same.” 

“But it would have stopped just before 
it got to us if you had not run,” said Maxie. 
“Tt knew then how ’fraid you was. They 
won’t even touch you if you look them in the 
eye. Mr. Clark said so.”’ 

“Must have been Mr, Baxter’s old Dolly 
you tried to charm,’”’ said mamma, ‘‘ What 
a great, big, brave man you are, Maxie! 
Won’t Charles [our big brother] be proud 
of you when we tell him what good care 
you took of Ella!” 

And Maxie felt so grand. 
said, ‘‘cows are nothing! I could look a 
hon in the eye!”” You never saw any one 
feel so grand ’less you have a little brother 
*bout six, 


“Pooh!” he 


Three New Dresses. 


THE TRUE HISTORY OF ONE AMERICAN FLAG, 


“Yours is pretty, but I like mine better,”’ 
said one of the little girls. 

“Yours is pretty, but I like mine better,” 
said her sister. And then both laughed. 

The little girls were talking about their 
new dresses,—the red frock and the blue one 
their mother had just finished. 

The family were travelling, and had 
stopped for the noon rest beneath a clump of 
great cottonwood-trees; but, as this was in 
the early days of California, they were not, of 
course, journeying by train. The little girl’s 
father, Juan Bandini, was moving his family 
and all his belongings from Mexico to Cali- 
fornia, and, because he was a wealthy man, 
his servants with the big wagons of house- 
hold goods and the horses and the droves of 
cattle made a great company. He wished 
to live under the United States government; 
and, although those were the days when our 
soldiers were still fighting for the possession 
of California, Juan Bandini believed they 
would win, and he was ready to help in any 
way he could. : 

He had his chance that very day. He had 
hardly got his household encamped for their 
rest when he saw several American soldiers 
riding along the dusty road. Going out 
to speak with them, he found they had come 
out from San Diego, and were in search of 
cattle and horses. All the horses and herds 
of the region had been driven up into the 
mountains and concealed, and the San Diego 
people could get no meat to eat, and the 
American soldiers, who had just come by 
boat from San Francisco, could get no horses 
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to carry them on to Los Angeles, where they 
expected to have a heavy battle to fight. 
So scouring parties were being sent out in 
all directions to find cattle and horses, but 
so far had had little success. 

Juan Bandini heard what the captain had 
to say, and then, pointing to the herds 
behind him, he said, ‘‘ All these animals are 
mine. I will let you have five hundred head 
of cattle and a hundred and fifty horses.”’ 

Capt. Hensley nearly jumped out of his 
saddle. He knew that that meant complete 
relief for the little town of San Diego, and 
a very great help in mounting the troops 
that were to fight for the ‘‘red, white, and 
blue.”’ 

“T don’t know how to thank you!” he 
exclaimed. “‘I feel as if I had won a great 
victory. You don’t know what your cattle 
and horses mean to us. They mean Cali- 
fornia for the Union. It’s a pity I have no 
flag: I’d like to march back into San Diego 
with colors flying!” 

Juan Bandini’s wife, sitting in the shade 
by the camp wagons, overheard the captain. 
She laughed aloud softly. 

“He says he wishes he had a flag!’ she 
said. ‘‘Nita, go get the children and put 
them back into their brown dresses again.” 

Nita, the nurse, obeyed instantly; but there 
was a storm of protest from the little girls. 
They had worn the ‘‘brown dresses” every 
day on the long, dusty journey, and they 
were tired of them. 

“Oh, no, no, Nita!” they cried. ‘‘Mamma 
said we could wear our new dresses till bed- 
time!” 

But Nita insisted. ‘‘Come quickly,” she 
said: ‘‘your mother told me the dresses of 
you both were to be changed at once.” 

The little girls wept and wailed, and— 
if the truth must be admitted— they doubled 
up their little rebellious fists and pommelled 
their nurse soundly; but she led them along, 
never stopping until she had unbuttoned 
and unpinned them, and then buttoned and 
pinned them up again, and carried off their 
new frocks to their mother. They followed, 
in a shower of tears; but they soon forgot 
to cry, so astonished were they to see what 
their mother was doing. She had sat up 
late at night for a week past to make these 
same little frocks, and now she was actually 
cutting the gay red gown into strips—and 
smiling while she did it! And then she held 
up the pretty blue dress, looked at it, thought 
a moment, and then deliberately cut a great 
square out of the front of it! 

“And now for baby’s part!’ she ex- 
claimed gaily. ‘Nita, go bring a couple of 
baby’s little dresses!” 

And, when they were brought, she care- 
fully tore into strips the little white skirt of 
both, and then cut up the dear little sleeves 
into five-pointed stars. The stripes of 
red and white she sewed together, and the 
stars she stitched firmly upon the big square 
of blue. ; 

“There!” she cried, when the last stitch 
was taken. ‘There! Capt. Hensley can 
have his flag when he marches into San 
Diego! Let us go and present it!” 

But first she drew the little girls into her 
arms and kissed them both. “It was the 
best use, my dears, that could be made of 
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your new dresses! You will understand 
it some day,” she whispered, with bright 
tears in her eyes. ; 

Thus it was it came about that, when 
Capt. Hensley and his men carried their 
good news back to the anxious people of 
San Diego, it was with bugles blowing and 
the gay American colors waving triumphantly 
over their little column! 

I am not sure whether the Stars and Stripes 
quite reconciled the little girls to the loss 
of their new dresses at the time. But I 
do know that years afterward, when the 
three Bandini children came to understand 
that “Old Glory”” meant freedom and peace 
and prosperity for their Golden State, they 
were very, very proud that they themselves 
had furnished the material for the first 
American flag ever made in California. 
Clara E. Hamilton, in Little Folks. 


The Nicest Story. 


I’m going to write a story 
The bestest ever told— 

The kind that little chil’ren like, 
Jus’ my years old. 


There’s crockendiles and fairies, 
’N’ chil’ren in a shoe, 

”N’ animals who talk aloud, 
*N’ a princess too! 


There’s dragons on the first page, 
”N’ giants all the way; 

”N’ it’s going on forever, 
Forever and a day. 


The nicest tales do finish, 
’N’ that is always sad ; 

But this will have no ending, 
Oh, aren’t you very glad? 


I’ll write, and write, and write it, 
’N’ then you'll read and read. 
Oh, ¢ha?’s the nicest story, 
The kind that chil’ren need. 
—A bbie Farwell Brown, in Churchman. 


The King of Italy and the Peasant. 


Here is a little story about the young King 
of Italy, which is being printed in the Italian 
papers, and which is worth reproducing. 
The king was staying in the country at his 
palace in Raccorrigi. He is little known to 
the people there, for in his walks about the 
neighborhood he always strives to preserve 
his incognito. Hence come some curious 
adventures. One day, while out tramping, 
he got very thirsty, and, seeing a woman 
milking a cow in a field near by, he went up 
to her and asked her for a glass of milk. 

“T can’t give you any of this,” said the 
woman; “but, if you'll mind the cow, I’ll go 
to the house and get you some.” 

So the king minded the cow till the woman 
returned with a glass of cool milk. Then he 
asked her where all the farm-hands had gone. 

“Oh, they’re always running away now to 


try to see the king,” answered the woman. 

“And why do you not go? Don’t you! 
want to see the king?” 

“Some one must stay and look after | 
things.” 

“Well, little mother,” smiled the guest, 
“you see the king without running away | 
from your work,” 

“You're joking!” exclaimed the woman, | 
who could not believe that a monarch could | 
be so quietly dressed. But, when the king) 
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put a gold coin into her hand, she fell on her 
knees, while he continued his walk, laughing 
over the incident—Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, 


Disappearing Chipmunks. 


What has become of the chipmunks? It 
seems to me their numbers are decreasing 
rapidly. When I was a boy, the home woods 
swarmed with them. In the same woods 
now I do not see one, where fifty years ago 
I saw twenty; and in the oak and chestnut 
woods which now surround me they have 
disappeared unaccountably in the past 
twenty-five years. Each spring there are 
fewer and fewer. What is sweeping them 
away? No new enemy has appeared that 
I am aware of. In my boyhood they made 
themselves quite a nuisance. The shooting 
matches that used to take place fifty or 
more years ago resulted in destroying thou- 
sands of them, but seems hardly adequate 
to account for their continued disappearance. 

On the other hand the red squirrel, ac- 
cording to my observations, is on the in- 
crease; and I suspect that the red squirrel 
is the enemy of the chipmunk. One day 
along the highway I saw a red squirrel in 
hot pursuit of one. The chipmunk was so 
closely pressed that, seeing no other means 
of escape, it plunged into a pile of half- 
burned leaves and ashes, and was hidden in 
a twinkling. The squirrel stopped short at 
the edge of the ashes, looked about for a 
moment (1 fancied him saying to himself, 
“The little cuss! where did he go so 
quickly?”), and then went on his way. 
After a few minutes the chipmunk came 
out cautiously, all covered with ashes, 
looked nervously about him, and then darted 
into the stone wall—John Burroughs, in 
Outing. 


They were two little children, and they 
were painting pictures in their school-books, 
One youngster finished a cow in blue, and 
then remembered never to have seen a blue 
cow. “Never mind,” encouragingly said 
the other, ‘“‘we will say the cow is cold.’’— 
Exchange. 


A little boy, with an interest in the mean- 
ing of unfamiliar words, said to his mother: 
‘‘What is the meaning of ‘civil’?”’ ‘Kind 
and polite, ’answered the mother. A puzzled 
look brooded for a second on the boy’s face 
Then he said, ‘‘Was it‘a kind and polite war 
that was in this country once?’’—Pactfic 
Umitarian. 


HAND 


SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Delicate enough for the softest 
skin, and yet efficacious in removing 
any stain. Keeps the skin in perfect 
condition. In the bath gives all the 
desirable after-effects of a Turkish 
bath. It should be on every wash- 
stand. 

ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Good News. 


Bishop Watson. 


When men of the dreamy kind express to 
me their doubts as 'to the years which are 
to follow fourscore, I like to refresh their 
memories of Bishop Watson. 

Watson was a Welsh bishop in the days 
of more than a century ago, a man who 
really had rendered distinguished service to 
the Church of England. 

He was one of the men of whom Galton 
speaks, with undisguised surprise, when, in 
his book on Heredity, he says of the English 
bishops that, much to his surprise and prob- 
ably to the equal surprise of his readers, he 
found most of them were sincerely good and 
unselfish men. 

Watson is the author of the book called 
“Watson’s Apology,” which is a book of 
real merit in its way. It is the book which 
led King George to say that he did not know 
Christianity needed to be apologized for, 

Well, when Lord North’s ministry went 
out, Watson, alas! was one of a very few 
clergymen of position who took sides with 
the liberals of that day,—the people who 
were not led to and fro by the court party. 
Because he was of that kind, he had had no 
chance, while they were in power, for what 
the Anglican Church calls promotion. No 
Tory minister would make a bishop of so 
radical a Whig. 

But something comes to all who wait. By 
a most unexpected turn of the wheel, Lord 
Shelburne became prime minister, and the 
great apologist, Watson, could be made a 
bishop if— 

If — only a bishop would die so that there 
might be a vacant see! Alas! no one died 
in any desirable see, All men knew that 
the hold of the Whigs on office was most 
transient. And yet there was nothing for 
the excellent Watson until the Bishop of 
Llandaff died. 

Fox was not remiss. 
could. 
daff. 

Poor Watson did not like it. It was as 
if the Duke of Wellington had been made 
a drill-master of militia. The income of the 
bishop was the smallest of any bishop in 
England, not to say,—which to Watson 
was a matter of as much import,—no bishop 
had so little to do. 

All the same, Dr. Watson took what came 
and was consecrated as bishop. 

Now comes the part of his life, admirably 
described by himself, which I recommend to 
the young dreamers,—men and women who 
at twenty years of age wonder what is to 
come to them in the year 1964. I tell them 
to read the life of Bishop Watson. I read it 
when I was twenty-three, and formed my 
great resolutions. 

Watson surveyed his diocese. What did 
he find? He found a great many fine fel- 
lows in it and a great many fine women. 
But, alas! I am afraid he found that nine- 
tenths of them were non-conformists, and 
did their own thinking in matters of relig- 
ion: they did not perhaps care a straw for 
twenty out of the Thirty-nine Articles. 


He did what he 
He made Watson Bishop of Llan- 
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He also found a-great domain, of what|ship.was maintained, the charm of the beau- 


was hardly pasture land, and was almost 
never fit for agriculture, yet the sun shone 
on it, and the dews of heaven and the rain 
of the clouds distilled upon it. 

And the young bishop scraped together 
what little he could, and studied the science 
of tree-raising as he could, and planted trees. 

And the next year he planted more, and 
the next year he planted more. At the end 
of two years of life they were only four inches 
high, but he was not discouraged: he planted 
more, 

And, when Bishop Watson died in 1816, 
he was one of the rich men in England be- 
cause he had planted trees! And the last 
man I saw who knew anything about it told 
me that his descendants are among the rich 
men of England to-day because Bishop 
Watson planted trees. 

As I say, when I was twenty-three years 
old, I learned all this by reading his life, 
which is a very entertaining book. 

I highly resolved that the next year I 
would save thirty dollars and buy an acre 
of ground and plant trees, and would con- 
tinue this excellent custom every year. 

I resolved! How fortunate it would be 
for my grandchildren in 1924 had I done it. 
Alas! I had no time to do it, and that is 
one of many broken resolutions! 

But I am reminded of it to-day as I read 
the Forestry Bureau’s entertaining pamphlet 
on the cultivation of the white pine. The 
white pine is a tree worth ten times the 
Scotch larches which Watson planted. And, 
when the legislature referred our Old Age 
Pension Bill to the next General Court, I 
said to myself, ‘“They cannot prevent the 
young men from planting trees.” 

This is why I recommend the young 
dreamers to improve their lonely hours by 
reading Bishop Watson. 

“Jock, when ye hae naething else to do, 
ye may be aye sticking in a tree: it will be 
growing, Jock, when ye’re sleeping.” 

Epwarp E. HAs. 


The Summer School of Theology. 


BY REV. LOREN B. MACDONALD. 


Mingled with the groups of Porto Rican 
teachers, whose swarthy faces and unfamil- 
iar speech gave a foreign aspect to the classic 
surroundings of Harvard College during the 
past summer, were forty-seven ministers, 
attendants at the School of Theology, which 
for six consecutive years Harvard Univer- 
sity has generously supported. The members 
of the school represented nearly all. the 
Christian denominations, six only signing 
themselves Unitarian. Age did not seem to 
count in this gathering of learners, the youth- 
ful or middle-aged student drinking in not 
more eagerly the words of wisdom than one 
member who, at eighty-two, still the active 
pastor of a parish to which he has minis- 
tered for over fifty years, sat through all the 
forty-five lectures with evidently as keen 
an interest as if he was just starting on the 
road. to knowledge. . With all this diversity 
of religious opinions, of years and experi- 
ence, the utmost harmony and good fellow- 


tiful July days-and the cool and quiet air 
of the lecture:room of the Semitic Museum 
being pleasantly associated with the genial 
social atmosphere which prevailed through- 
out the session. 

In former meetings of the school the aim 
has been to present an opportunity for hear- 
ing lecturers from other wniversities and 
theological schools, and from various parts 
of the country. In confining the instruc- 
tion this year to members of the Harvard 
Divinity Faculty, a less attractive programme 
may have been presented; but a course of 
instruction was actually given which, all 
agreed, could not have been excelled in its 
enlightening and stimulating power. We 
had what was promised us,—a cross-section 
through the work of theological education 
as it is conducted according to the latest 
methods and results of scholarship, and by 
the ablest minds that are engaged in this 
work at the present time. Who could ask 
for a more valuable privilege than to listen 
to Prof. Toy, while through ten lectures, 
with vast scholarship and masterly insight, 
he traced the development of monotheism 
in all the great ethnic religions? To many 
of us who had come under the influence of 
his clear and candid thought years ago it 
was a delight again to come into contact 
with his interesting personality, and draw 
him out on the subjects in which his knowl- 
edge seems to be inexhaustible. The course 
of ten lectures also by Prof. Emerton, fol- 
lowing the development of thought in the 
great Reformation period, made singularly 
alive and interesting an old familiar theme, 
and sent us back to the study of that period 
of church history with clearer insight and 
renewed enthusiasm. Less familiar ground to 
many of us was covered by Prof. G. F. Moore, 
who, in his ten lectures on Judaism imme- 
diately preceding and following the Chris- 
tian era, opened up the interesting treasures 
of rabbinical literature, tracing the influ- 
ence of this later Jewish thought on the 
heathen world as well as on the Christian 
Church. Both in the lectures themselves 
and in the conferences which Prof. Moore 
was good enough to hold with the students 
an impression was given of profound knowl- 
edge and rational insight on the part of this 
comparatively recent addition to the Har- 
vard Divinity School Faculty. 

In rather striking contrast with the quiet 
manner and intellectual method of his 
brother was the earnest and almost im- 
passioned utterance of Prof. E. C. Moore, 
who in six lectures dealt with the personal 
element of some of the men who have con- 
tributed to the development of Christian 
thought in the nineteenth century. From 
Schleiermacher and Ritschl to Bushnell and 
Brooks the procession of modern thinkers 
+and prophets was portrayed, and, however 
familiar we may have been with these men 
before, it gave to them a new emphasis and 
meaning to see them through the mind of 
one who, with broad outlook and sympa- 
thetic insight, interpreted their thought in 
its bearing on the religious life. - 

Those who are familiar with Prof. Fenn’s 
incisive thought and forcible manner need 


not be told that his three lectures on, the 
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development of Calvinism in New England 
were one of the striking features of this 
session of the school. Certainly never be- 
fore has the marvellous system of thought 
worked out by the brain of the Genevan 
theologian and its equally marvellous in- 
fluence and history here in America been 
set forth more adequately and impressively 
than it was in these addresses. It is to be 
hoped that Prof. Fenn will be willing to re- 
peat these lectures for the benefit of a larger 
audience. 

The relation of the Babylonian and Israel- 
itish literatures is of especial interest at the 
present time, and it was a rare privilege to 
listen to such an eminent authority as Prof. 
Lyon, while he gave us in three lectures 
some of the latest results of Babylonian re- 
search. If, as Prof. Lyon believes, much 
of the Hebrew law contained in the Penta. 
teuch can be found in an ancient Baby- 
lonian code dating possibly 2,200 years B.c., 
certainly some new light is thereby thrown 
on the origin and history of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

The inability of Prof. F. G. Peabody to 
appear in person because of ill-health caused 
deep regret, but nothing could so well have 
compensated us for the loss as the excellent 
reading of his lectures by Prof. Edward Hale, 
instructor in homiletics. In these three 
lectures on the ethical teaching of Jesus Prof. 
Peabody analyzed, with the insight with 
which he is peculiarly gifted, the pure ethi- 
cal system contained in the gospel of the 
Galilean teacher. 

Many of us did not take advantage of the 
instruction in the art of preaching given in 
the afternoons chiefly under Prof. Edward 
Hale. I may say, in passing, however, that 
upon Mr, Hale devolved much of the general 
management of the school; and to his stimu- 
lating presence and unfailing courtesy, as to 
the same attitude on the part of the other 
members of the faculty, was due much of 
the success of the session. 

In their generous efforts’ to maintain this 
summer school of theology I presume the 
authorities of the university did not intend 
that it should be a substitute for the con- 
stant reading and study which alone can 
equip the modern minister for his‘task. And 
yet as a help in pursuing those scholarly 
habits this course has a value which I fear 
is not fully appreciated by our busy men in 
the ministry. In a score of years, more or 
less, great changes take place in the methods 
and results of theological scholarship. 
good to go back to school once in a while to 
get a glimpse of the new positions and 
breathe again the academic atmosphere. If 
not in the actual knowledge acquired, then 
in the stimulus to private study, increased 
by an acquaintance obtained here with the 
latest and best literature on the subjects 
treated, in this the busiest minister will find 
adequate compensation for the effort and 
sacrifice he may have to make in order to 
give fifteen days, taken from a summer vaca- 
tion or from active parish work, to so serious 
a course of study. 

Nothing could illustrate in such an inter- 
esting and striking way the liberal tendencies 
in modern religion as this course of lectures. 
The instruction was frankly scientific in its 
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method, Here was no air of special pleading, 
no attempt to support one side or another 
in matters of faith or doctrine. Ministers 
of the most conservative denominations sat 
side by side with those of the most advanced, 
hearing statements made or positions as- 
sumed which seemed at times wholly con- 
trary to the prevailing thought of churches. 
And sometimes, when we of the liberal min- 
istry saw the way in which some of these 
radical statements seemed to be taken for 
granted by men of the older faiths, and 
when, in conversation, we found how accept- 
able these advanced views were to them, we 
wondered if the religious world had not gone 
on a little further even than we had supposed. 

One of the evidences of the success at- 
tending this session of the Summer School 
was the universal regret with which it was 
learned that, owing to the reduced number 
of students and the consequent expense to 
the university, the lectures may be discon- 
tinued. In view of such a contingency reso- 
lutions were drawn up, the members of the 
school expressing their deep appreciation of 
the privileges afforded, and pledging their 
help in maintaining those privileges in the 
future. A copy of these resolutions was 
sent to the authorities of the university, and 
a permanent committee of the members was 
appointed, with Dr. Leonard W. Bacon as 
chairman, to act for the school in the en- 
deavor to perpetuate the lectures in coming 
years. Why should not the ministers of 
our liberal churches be more deeply inter- 
ested in this school than they are, and, even 
at some sacrifice, give it the support of their 
presence? Aside from the advantages of 
personal culture, which we need not less 
than others, it stands for the truths in which 
we believe; and, in its candid and fearless 
statements of the more advanced thought, 
it addresses, with a weight of authority 
which we do not have, an audience which 
we cannot reach. To my mind the aban- 
donment of this annual course of lectures 
would be a misfortune not only to the cause 
of theological learning, but to that cause of 
broad thought and the scientific method in 
religion which it is our mission to advance. 


James Munson Barnard. 


James Munson Barnard was a philanthro- 
pist, or, more simply, doer of good. For 
eighty-six years he has lived this life in Bos- 
ton, and year by year reared his own monu- 
ment in the hearts of the people. ‘These 
people were poor girls and boys struggling 
for an education, His unseen, unheralded 
bounty insured their success. They were 
educators whose libraries, teaching force, 
and school-room walls were furnished, en- 
riched, and beautified by his wise and ever- 
thoughtful help. 

They were social workers, whose sanity 
and fitness once established did not wait for 
his cordial aid. In numberless ways the 
humanity of this good man-found expression. 
The church for children his brother, Rev. 
Charles Francis Barnard, founded, and 
where he himself was for many years a de- 
voted worker, was always near his heart. 
In the past three years the restoration of the 
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building was his one great idea, and he en- 
tered with ardor into all the plans for its 
success. With sweet patience he bore the 
weight of his infirmities, and died full of 
years and honors, “a notable example of a 
noble courage and a memorial of virtue not 
only to the young, but to all his nation.” 
EB. F. Mcp, 


The Richmond Free Church. 


Rev. Silas Farrington has many friends in 
America who will be interested in the fol- 
lowing correspondence. On July 13, Mr. 
Farrington wrote to the members of the 
Richmond church as follows:— 


After a ministry of fifty years, the last 
fifteen of which have been given to the best 
of my ability to your service, I feel that the 
time has come when I should retire from 
active service as your minister. I desire 
therefore to place my resignation in your 
hands, and with the understanding that it 
is final, I entered upon my duties as your 
minister on the first Sunday of November, 
1889, and I desire to terminate those duties 
with the last Sunday of October next. I 
cannot express my appreciation of the many 
kindnesses I have received at your hands, 
any more than I can express my sense of the 
many defects of the work I have tried to do. 
I can only trust that in the providence of 
God you will take up, under another leader, 
the work IJ now resign, with new vigor, and 
be upbuilt in all the essentials of the religious 
life. With all kindly affection, good hope, 
and good will, S. FARRINGTON. 


At a special general meeting of the con- 
gregation, on Tuesday, July 26, it was 
resolved :— 

“That the members of the Richmond Free 
Church, in accepting Mr. Farrington’s resigna- 
tion, beg to tender to him and to Mrs, Far- 
rington their warmest thanks for their un- 
tiring devotion to the church during fifteen 
years, and for the efforts which have upraised 
this building for the worshippers of years to 
come, They trust that a long and happy 
leisure may follow upon their fifty years of 
ministry, and that this church may still 
have the advantage of their help and counsel.” 

The Richmond church has no doctrinal 
test of fellowship. It seeks to gather all 
who desire to get good, or to do good, upon 
the natural human basis of fraternal good 
will, religious aspiration, and independent 
thought. With it the life is more than the 
creed. It aims to liberate from the tyranny 
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of hurtful dogma and sectarian exclusive- 
ness; to unite men upon their common rfe- 
ligious needs, rather than upon uniformity 
of their intellectual speculations. It desires 
to ennoble and enlarge the worshipper’s con- 
ceptions of God, of the world, of man, and 
of human duty, so that in an entirely rever- 
ent and teachable spirit he may not fear the 
constant modifications which better educated 
thought is bringing into the religion of the 
time. It freely surrenders such dogmatic 
notions as prove to be inconsistent with those 
great fundamental verities of moral and 
physical science, on which alone the religion 
of the future can securely rest. The current 
expenses of our church are met by voluntary 
contributions, received in part through the 
offertory at each service, but in larger part 
through annual subscriptions and donations. 


Why People don’t go to Church, 
and a Suggested Remedy. 


BY REV. AXEL LUNDEBERG. 


This question is often asked and answered 
in various ways, but it seems that most of 
the reasons given for the undeniable fact of 
diminishing church attendancé are not hitting 
the mark; for, if the root of the evil was 
found, the remedy would suggest itself. 
The modern minister is, no doubt, as a rule 
a finely educated man. He has not only 
studied theology, but also history, philoso- 
phy, the natural sciences, and is an up-to- 
date man in one and every respect. He is 
well prepared to lecture or discourse intelli- 
gently and interestingly on any topic either 
of science or politics or the happenings of 
the day. Looking over the list of Sunday 
services in any daily paper, we find almost 
every field of human endeavor and enter- 
prise touched upon, new theories of science 
criticised, the latest novel scrutinized, as- 
tronomy, geology, biology, bacteriology, 
etce., treated, while in other churches the 
minister is txeating his audience to some 
events in old Jewish history or dwelling on 
some episode of the life of the founder of 
the Christian religion. Others expound 
dogmatic tenets or solve theological puzzles, 
while still others try to attract their audi- 
ences by sensational subjects or queerly 
formulated propositions, floral decorations, 
and attractive musical programmes consti- 
tute alluring features in many churches. 
And,- notwithstanding all these laudable 
efforts, the attendance is falling off, and 
people prefer to stay at home or go some- 
where else than to church. We will not 
dwell upon the usual reasons given for this 
conspicuous fact, and only call attention to 
one not so often brought out. The church 
can never take the place of a university or 
a eollege. Her mission never was and never 
will be to teach science or theology, neither 
can she be a substitute for the daily papers 
or the magazines or books we now can buy 
for a few cents on every street corner. Just 
as little can she gain ground by competing 
with theatres and amusement resorts. She 
has a field of her own; and, if she is faithful 
to her mission, she will never fail to attract 
the crowds. The true character of the 
church must mot be forgotten or pushed in 
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the background. She is a helper, she is 
here to administer to the highest and deepest 
needs of the human soul. Her office is to 
place our spirit in communion with the high- 
est spirit, with God, and through this com- 
munion make us strong, happy, successful, 
healthy, and, last but not least, good and 
perfect. Her means of attaining this purpose 
are many. Prayer is one road to union with 
the divine. Concentration is another. Con- 
templation leads to the same goal. Song 
is one of the most potent means of lifting 
the soul up to God. Art can doit. Appro- 
priate ceremonies have a stronger and more 
helpful effect on many minds than any 
spoken or chanted words can produce, and 
so forth. If the people who are now desert- 
ing our churches could feel that by going 
to church they would receive a divine help 
to a higher life, if they could see the effects 
of their church-going in a better physical 
and spiritual health, in a happier life, if they 
left their church as more successful business 
men, better and happier husbands and wives, 
fathers, mothers, and members of the com- 
munity they belong to, is it not then likely 
that they would be anxious to attend church 
without any special attractive or sensational 
bait? If the churches and the religion that 
is preached there can be made helpful to the 
people, there will be no more empty pews 
or vacant seats. But the church cannot be 
our helper if she is narrow and sectarian or 
sensational or only intellectual. She must 
be able to not only speak about things di- 
vine, but give us divine life and divine help 
and power. This was the secret of the 
power of the first church. It is the secret 
of the power of every church and every re- 
ligion. Let the church be true to its orig- 
inal mission, to be a helper and infuse in its 
members divine life and divine strength, and 
she will again attract and hold ever-increasing 
interested and devoted audiences. But how 
can this be done? Let us illustrate what 
we mean by an example. You go to church 
Sunday morning tired after your week’s 
work or depressed from worry and care. 
On entering the sanctuary from where all 
earthly noises are carefully excluded, you 
sink down in your seat and remain silent 
and passive, abandoning yourself to rest and 
relaxation, After the congregation is gath- 
ered, an organ prelude vibrates through the 
temple, inviting you to the sacred exercises. 
The minister, a truly inspired man, then prays 
with you, bringing your deepest desires and 
needs before the throne of the Most. High. 
The subject for the day’s services is, for in- 
stance, ‘‘Force, and How to get It.’’ In- 
spiring and inspired words are spoken. Ex- 
tracts are read from the Bible or some of the 
best authors who have written on the sub- 
ject, and encouraging examples of forceful 
men and women are adduced as illustrations. 
Then you are kindly advised to concentrate 
your thoughts on the subject for the day, to 
contemplate it, and by a sympathetic and 
strong love attract to you the forceful in- 
telligences that surround you and form a 
connecting link between you and God, the 
strongest and highest force of all. Soon you 
will begin to feel the influx of divine force 
in your will, and you will gradually grow 
stronger amd more powerful until at last you 
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have received as much of the divine force 
as you for the time being are capable of 
holding and using. The service ends with 
a song of hope and praise and a prayer of 
thanksgiving and assurance of victory. 
Would not such a service be helpful to you? 
Would you not leave your church with a 
new power, an increased force, better 
equipped to stand the struggle that awaits 
you in the world? Prayer is a very power- 
ful agent. God is a strong helper. The 
“communion of saints” is a reality, and the 
invisible helpers that surround you will 
hasten to your assistance if you have confi- 
dence in them and ask for their loving help. 
Truth and the influx of Divine Force will 
make you invincible, and you will return to 
your work in the world from your visit to 
the spiritual realm, where God and the angels 
dwell, with renewed vigor, and prepared to 
live a higher life and to conquer all obstacles, 
overcome all difficulties in your way, and 
do even more than you ever dared to hope 
or expect; for the power of God is with you 
and within you, and works in and through 
and for you. If you can get this divine 
power and help in your church, would you 
not care to go there, would you not love 
the services, and with all your heart take 
part in the exercises? We do by no means 
intend to say that this should be the only 
feature of the services. Preaching or even 
lecturing should not be neglected; but this 
devotional element to which we have called 
attention must not be forgotten, for it is - 
one of the most effective ways of making 
the services and the church a power for 
good, and at the same time a means of fill- 
ing the empty pews with souls hungering 
and thirsting for the bread of life. There 
are other ways, but this may suffice as an 
illustration of our proposition for the present. 


American Institute of Sacred 
Literature. 


The opportunities offered by the American 
Institute of Sacred Literature this year will 
appeal to ministers, Sunday-school superin- 
tendents, and teachers, and others having in 
charge the religious education of either chil- 
dren or adults. 

There is a constantly increasing desire on 
the part of the general public to know what 
scholarship says about the Bible, and at the 
same time a feeling of hesitation lest some 
of the fundamental conceptions necessary to 
one who would keep the Bible as his guide 
in the religious life be destroyed by the 
investigations of scholarship. The fact 
that those fundamental conceptions are in- 
finitely strengthened and verified by scholar- 
ship is one that should be proclaimed from 
every pulpit and by every teacher. -But this 
can be confidently done only when ministers 
and teachers become so familiar with the 
results of investigation that they experience 
for themselves the energy and fortification 
of convictions which come from the re-en- 
forcement of the highest conceptions of 
Christian living through the study of the 
Bible by modern methods. 

The institute offers to its constituents this 
year forty-six courses of study, varying in 
degree of difficulty and expense from the 
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simple elementary outline courses to the 
most advanced correspondence courses. 

In its outline study courses; which have 
already been followed by sixty thousand 
persons, an important change is made this 
year. These courses have formerly been 
conducted by means of study bulletins 
mailed monthly to the students. They are 
- now issued only in bound form, each course 
in a separate volume. The principal's 
monthly letters have been retained in the 
volume, and the study material is presented 
exactly as before, as are also the review 
questions. Duplicate question sheets, to be 
returned for credit and certificate, will be 
provided as before when desired. It is ex- 
pected that the improved form, permitting, 
as it does, the survey of the whole work from 
the beginning, will add greatly to the con- 
venience and popularity of the courses. 

The fee (fifty cents) for membership and 
material is increased only by a charge of 
four cents for postage on the volume. The 
subjects in the outline series are: “The Life 
of the Christ,” a study of the material con- 
tained in the four Gospels; ‘““The Foreshadow- 
ings of the Christ,” a study of Old Testament 
history and prophecy, with special reference 
to the development of the Messianic ideal; 
“The Founding of the Christian Church,” a 
study of the Acts and the Epistles in their 
historic relation; ““The Work of the Old 
Testament Sages,’’ a simply study of the 
ethics and the philosophy of the sages as 
presented in the work of the prophets and 
in the books of Job, the Song of Songs, Prov- 
erbs, and Ecclesiastes; ‘“The Social and Ethi- 
cal Teaching of Jesus,” a study of the teach- 
ing of Jesus especially relating it to modern 
times; ‘““The Work of the Old Testament 
Priests,” a study of the history of worship in 
the Old Testament. 

The most important new departure of the 
institute is in the addition of the Sunday- 
school teacher-training courses, recently an- 
nounced. The subjects offered are: (1) ‘‘An 
Introduction to the Bible for Teachers of 
Children,”’ (2) “An Introduction to the Bible 
for Teachers of Young People and Adults,” 
(3) “The Adaptation of the Fundamental 
Principles of Psychology and Pedagogy to 
Sunday-school Teaching,”’ (4) ‘‘A Rapid Sur- 
vey of the Life of Christ,” (5) “A Rapid 
Survey of the Life of Paul,” (6) “A Rapid 
Survey of Old Testament History,” (7) “A 
Preview of the International Lessons for 
1904-05,” (8) ‘Kindergarten. Principles and 
their Adaptation to Primary Work,” (9) 
“The Organization and Administration of 
the Sunday-school,’’ and (10) ‘‘A Preview 
of the Bible Study Union Lessons for 1904- 
05.” 

Students are at work in the first two and 
the eighth of these subjects, with great pleas- 
ure and satisfaction. These pupils vary in 
degree of attainment and experience from 
the graduate of a Bible Training School to 
the young woman with no experience as yet, 
who is simply aiming to teach in the Sunday- 
school “‘when she is equipped for it.” It is 
without doubt true that the courses, involv- 
ing as they do rapid reading of large por- 
tions of Biblical material, reference to such 
books as are available, a weekly written 
recitation, and a report upon some original 
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work, demand more of the student teacher 


| than any training courses in the field. But 


it is equally true that they are proportion- 
ately more valuable from an educational 
point of view. No school can better spend 
its money than by paying the small tuition 
fee—five dollars—for one teacher each year, 
and adding a few good reference books to its 
library for the use of this teacher and others. 

A great obstacle to the progress of the 
institute work lies in the fact that it has no 
endowment and consequently an insufficient 
income to enable it to advertise extensively. 
It is therefore necessary to enlist in the ser- 
vice of promotion the friends of the work. 
All such who read these pages are urged to 
equip themselves with printed matter by 
application to the headquarters of the in- 
stitute (Hyde Park, Chicago, Ill.), and to 
circulate such matter freely among their 
friends and others whom they wish to inter- 
est in the opportunities offered. 


The Ministers’ Institute. 


The programme (except for the possi- 
ble addition of one or two more names) 
is now complete and is printed herewith. 
It is varied, including, as it does, Theology, 
Philosophy, New Testament Criticism, Com- 
parative Religion, Book Reviews, Relig- 
ious Speculation, and Sociology. 

The committee can assert confidently 
that the arrangements for the comfort 
of those attending the meeting, and for 
the furtherance of the objects of the meet- 
ing, are unsurpassed. The question has 
been asked, “‘Are there arrangements for 
the accommodation of the women minis- 
ters of the denomination?’ Yes, there 
are. And, again, “Are there arrangements 
for the accommodation of the wives of 
ministers?’ Yes, there are. Mr. and Mrs. 
Williams will be present to receive and 
welcome all who come, and are co-operat- 
ing heartily in all plans for the success 
of the meeting. For accommodations ad- 
dress Mr. J. C. Flagg, the bursar of the 
school. 

Tarrytown is about twenty-six miles 
from New York City, on the New York 
Central Railroad. The most convenient 
way for most men to reach Tarrytown will 
be to go by way of New York, There are 
frequent trains (too numerous to give the 
time of) running between New York and 
Tarrytown. We hope for a rate of “fare- 
and-a-third” for the meeting. This can- 
not be secured unless 100 have certificates 
for the return trip. Buy a ticket from 
your station to Tarrytown by way of 
New York. Take a written receipt for the 
amount paid, Announcement will be made 
at the meeting as to return rates. 

The time-and place have been announced 
frequently; but, to make this statement 
complete, they are again stated. The meet- 
ing will begin on the evening of Monday, 
September 19, and will continue till noon 
of Thursday, the 22d. 
tertained in Hackley School, Tarrytown, 
N.Y; and the rate is $2.50 per day for 
each person, 

Almost all of the names on the programme 
are familiar names. Prof. F. C. Doane 


We are to be en- 
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and Rey. C. R. Bowen have recently been 
called to teach in the Meadville Theolog- 
ical School, the former in the line of philos- 
ophy, the latter in New Testament. Prof. 
G. T. Knight teaches in the Tufts Theo- 
logical School. 

The programme follows:— 


PROGRAMME OF THE MINISTERS’ INSTITUTE. 
Tarrytown, N.Y., Sept. 19-22, 1904. 
MONDAY EVENING. 

Rey. Theodore C. Williams, Address of 
Welcome. Prof. F, A. Christie, ‘“The Re- 
shaping of Theology.” 

TUESDAY MORNING, 9 A.M. 

Prof. F. C. Doane, ‘Pragmatism in Re- 
ligion.”’ 

Rev. C. R. Bowen, ‘The Problem of the 
Lord’s Supper.” 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 

Rev. J. T. Bixby, “‘Behaism.”’ 

Rey. Frederic Gill, ‘‘Sabatier’s Exposi- 
tion of the Religion of the Spirit.” 


TUESDAY EVENING. 

Rev. C. J. Staples, James’s “The Varie- 
ties of Religious Experience.” 

Prof. W. W. Fenn, Oscar Holtzmann’s 
“War Jesus Ekstatiker?”’ 

WEDNESDAY MORNING, 9 A.M. 

Rev. George R. Dodson, ‘Herbert Spen- 
cer: An Appreciation.” 

Prof. G. T. Knight, “Science and Free- 
will.” 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, ‘Personal Relig- 
ion.” 

Business session. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING, 


Rev. T. R. Slicer, “A Chapter in the 
‘Survival of the Fittest.’”’ 


THURSDAY MORNING, 9 A.M. 

Mrs. A. G. Spencer, ‘‘What a Minister 
needs to know about the Philanthropic 
Work of his Time.” 

Rev. Minot J. Savage, “To-day’s Out- 
look as to Continued Existence after Death.’’ 

HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


My name on a 
lamp-chimney says, 
‘¢Pay double for 
me; I give double 
light and dont 


break.”’ 
MaAcBETH. 


How to take care of lamps, including the 
getting of right-shape chimneys, is in my 


Index; sent free. 
MACBETH, Pittsburgh, 
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Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


A VALUABLE MEDIUM. 

I venture to call attention to the fact that 
this department is intended to be a medium 
between the readers of the Register and the 
Sunday-school headquarters. To that end 
great care is taken that announcements of 
all kinds, relating to Sunday-school affairs, 
shall be duly presented. A regular perusal 
of this column will be of assistance to those 
wishing such information. My correspond- 
ence constantly gives evidence that recourse 
isnot had to this channel by those who often 
require immediate knowledge on certain 
points. We are always glad to deal with in- 
dividuals by letter; but a little attention 
given to this Register source will often be 
a valuable help to our Sunday-school workers, 
who may be looking for dates of meetings, 
plans of study, and many other items. 

Tt is possible that a supplementary bulle- 
tin may be issued to our Sunday-schools at 
certain intervals, serving the same purpose. 
But nothing can very well take the place of 
this weekly opportunity of bringing the 
schools and the headquarters in constant 
touch. The Christian Register is a paper 
which ought to be widely read in our Uni- 
tarian homes, for its various departments 
ate of vital value in the working conditions 
of our churches. 
School Society has taken pains to maintain 
its section for several years, in the belief 
that the Sunday-schools can be helped and 
the general work advanced by this method. 
In order to obtain its efficiency, of course 
there must be readers at the other end, and 
this particular mention is made for the bene- 
fit of our constituency. 


A SUMMARY. 


As the vacation weeks often lead to a 
suspension of newspaper reading, except 
possibly for daily tidings, as to world events, 
T think it well to repeat some of the announce- 
ments already made during July and August, 
to make sure they come under the eyes of 
those interested in Sunday-school matters. 

The new lessons for the current year are 
in a two-fold series. The first is Dr. Lyon’s 
“Old Testament Narratives,” to be pub- 

’ lished in weekly two-page leaflets, intended 
for the intermediate grade which’ comprises 
the chief portion of a Sunday-school. They 
will complete the author's former lessons, 
“Early Old Testament Narratives,” extend- 
ing from the time of the prophets, Elijah and 
Elisha, to the birth of Jesus. 

The second course is by Mrs. Charles A. 
Lane for primary classes, entitled ‘“‘Old Tes- 
tament Stories.” These cover the entire 
Old Testament. A picture accompanies each 
lesson which appears in a four-page leaflet, 
containing a variety of material. 

The lessons of last year, “‘Life Studies,” 
are now reproduced in book form, though 
they can still be ordered in leaflets if re- 
quired. They are forty in number, com- 
bining instruction in religion, ethics, biog- 
raphy, and the Bible. ‘There are two grades, 
answering to the intermediate and primary, 
and, if it is desired to include the whole school, 
an advanced course can be made to work 
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with these by the use of certain books. 
These lessons were prepared by various au- 
thors under an editorial committee. 

A revised catalogue of the publications 
of the Unitarian Sunday School Society is 
just out, which will be furnished without 
cost to any one applying for the same. 
Under every title (and there are about one 
hundred and fifty) is a description of the 
contents, affording ample guidance for se- 
lection. It also contains full details, prices, 
and so forth, as to the publications men- 
tioned above. 

“A Book of Song and Service” is now ap- 
proaching its thirtieth thousand. ‘This still 
holds the field as a useful aid in the exer- 
cises of our Sunday-schools. It contains 
special services and carols for anniversary 
occasions, and very well serves as a basis 
for enrichment if, after considerable use, 
any Sunday-school wishes some additional 
material. One of the chief ways by which 
to deepen interest among Sunday-school 
scholars and to make the Sunday-school at- 
tractive is the thorough use of good music 
and appropriate ritual. 

Every Other Sunday has now begun its 
twentieth volume. ‘The first number, for 
September 11, contains a full supply of 
prose, poetry, and pictures. The usual de- 
partments, ‘“‘Home Study Club,’’ ‘Bible 
Questions,” ‘Letter Box,” will be continued. 
The special features are a series of articles 
n ‘‘The Great Composers,” illustrated, and 
another, ‘‘Women of the Bible,’’ also with 
pictures. Every Other Sunday is another de- 
cided help in maintaining Sunday-school 
prosperity. 

The book department, at 25 Beacon Street, 
has been rearranged for the convenience of 
visitors. Sunday-school workers are. in- 
vited to. call and look the material over 
which is now arranged in sections, giving 
any one an opportunity to examine readily 
everything belonging to the different grades. 
The headquarters at 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, is freshly stocked, and orders from 
the Middle West and West can be sent di- 
rectly there with the certainty of being 
quickly and accurately filled. 

The annual meeting of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society will be held at Fairhaven, 
Mass., Wednesday evening and Thursday, 
October 26 and 27. The hospitality of 
Fairhaven has been cordially extended, and 
the sessions will be held in the new memorial 
church. A full programme will be announced 
in due time. ‘Those Sunday-schools contrib- 
uting any sum the past year will be entitled 
to send delegates. 

The financial year of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society ends September 30. I re- 
new the appeal given before, for a wide re- 
sponse from our churches: and Sunday- 
schools to our call for financial support We 
are receiving gratifying tokens of good will 
in this respect, and we trust this stream of 
generous co-operation will increase in vol- 
ume, so that we may record a larger result 
than ever before. We are always seeking to 
do a little more for our Sunday-schools. 
Progress usually makes larger plans, and 
larger plans entail greater expense. This 
appeal for annual contributions is not simply 
to Sunday-schools, but to individuals; and 
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it gives me pleasure to state that within the 
past week we have received donations from 
persons who wish to show their indorsement 
of our work and to increase its efficiency. 
A life membership costs only $10. ~ Is there 
not some friend whose name you wish to 
place upon our list? Or perhaps you your- 
self would like to join our ranks. 
Epwarp A. Horton, 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Reading to blind people is not an unheard 
of kindness, and it certainly is not a new 
idea; but the idea of a union doing it regu- 
larly may be new. I do not know of any 


union that takes charge of a blind person 


and arranges for its members to go on special 
days and read: 

This—sounds very badly. It sounds as 
though the unions did not take a proper 
interest in helping the poor and needy, and 
in trying to make the lives of the organiza- 
tions worth living. But that is not at all 
true. Scarcely a union exists that does not 
hope to help some one outside the union, 
and even outside the church: almost every 
society wants to do some “‘charity’’ work. 
This charity work, however, is not always 
so easy to find. Often the societies in a 
town or city outnumber the people to be 
taken care of, and the poor union only finds 
itself in the way if it tries to help. 

But this branch of work that is coming to 
the front now—that of educating and amus- 
ing the blind—is not so apt to be overcrowded. 
Societies to help the blind are not very 
numerous, and no one knows how many 
blind people there are. Almost every town 


CHINA AND GLASS 


Intending buyers or those interested in see- 
ing the best product of the pottery and glass 
maker, are invited to see the exhibits in our 


Dinner Set Dept. (gd Floor). All 
grades from the low cost through the 
middle values up to the most expensive 
services, 

Glassware Dept. (2d Floor.) All 
grades from the ordinary up to the rich- 
est of cut glass services or pieces sepa- 
rate for wedding gifts. 

Stock Patterns, (4th Floor.) In 
this department will be seen the exhibit 
of stock patterns of table ware which 
may be had in sets or parts of sets, as 
desired, and readily matched for years 
to come,— an advantage appreciated by 
experienced housekeepers. 

Choice Bric-a-Brac. 
Rooms.) 


Never was our stock larger, more valuable 
and comprehensive at this season than now. 


(Seven Floors ) Wholesale and Retail. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 


120 FRANKLIN, cor. Federal St. 


B.—Cars' marked “Federal Street,’ taken at either 
the North or South Railway Station, pass our door. 


(Art Pottery 
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has one or two cases, and the great cities 
are full of them. Many of these people are 
unknown and lonely, and an hour of cheer- 
ful conversation or reading once or twice 
a week would be something to live for. 

In Massachusetts an organized effort is 
being made to ferret out and help all blind 
people. One or two societies have been 
formed for this sole purpose, and they find 
that their hands are more than full. They 
need help from other organizations and from 
individuals; and, if some unions would under- 
take to read regularly to one or two people, 
they would be doing an inestimable service 
where it is much needed. I happen to know 
that there are many cases in Chelsea, Everett, 
Somerville, and Cambridge, and also some 
cases in Neponset, Dorchester, and Rox- 
bury. If any one cares to find out about 
these cases, please write to Miss Mary E. 
Forness, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, 

That is what is being done in Massachu- 
setts, but even that is only a beginning. 
Many a town and country district has not 
yet been reached by the societies, and here 
it will be incumbent upon the union to take 
matters into its own hands. It must hunt 
up the people, learn the conditions, find out 
what the person would like, and ‘arrange for 
some of its members to visit regularly. If 
possible, it is well for one person to go on 
special days, for then an interesting book 
can be read, whereas only newspapers and 
magazines can be finished in spasmodic 
visits. 

This seems not only like.a much-needed 
work, but like one well adapted to the powers 
and peculiarities of the unions. It is some- 
thing that they can do and do well, and 
something in which they will become more 
and more interested. I hope that secre- 
taries will bring the question to the notice 
of the union officers, and that they will take 
it into consideration this autumn. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Rey. Henry W. Foote of New Orleans, La., 
will preach in the First Unitarian-Church of 
Manchester-by-the-Sea, Sunday, September 
18, 10.45 A.M, 


Meetings. 


THE LAKE Erte ASSOCIATION oF UNI- 
VERSALISTS.—The annual meeting of this 
association was held at Conneaut Lake, Pa., 
September 3 and 4. It was _ especially 
planned to hold the meetings so that the 
Unitarians of the neighboring churches 
might attend. As the Unitarian churches 
in this region were closed during July and 
August, there had been no services at which 
the ministers could present the matter, and 
but few of the laity were present. There 
were, however, six Unitarian ministers there 
to rejoice in the fraternal spirit which the 
meeting stood for. Rev. George H. Badger 
came on from New York especially to attend 
the conference and take part in the plat- 
form meeting on Saturday evening. Rev. 
H. H. Barber led the devotional service Sat- 
urday morning. Rev, Leon A. Harvey and 
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Rey. L. Walter Mason gave addresses in the 
afternoon; and the-Unitarian laity was ably 
represented by Mr. George O. Morgan of 
Pittsburg, who presided Saturday evening. 
Rev. F. C. Southworth preached the sermon 
on Sunday morning. Aside from the Uni- 
versalist ministers of the immediate vicinity, 
there were present Rev. C. Elwood Nash of 
Boston, Mass., and Rev. E. G. Mason of 
Akron, Ohio. Rev. H. A. Abbott of Girard, 
Pa., was chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, and to his faithful work the success of 
the meeting was largely due. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Church of the Disciples: 
Dr. Ames is spending the month of Septem- 
ber at ‘“The Beeches,” Paris Hill, Me.; and 
services will not be resumed till Sunday, 
October 2. Soon after that date the corner- 
stone of the new sanctuary on Jersey Street 
will be laid, the contractors being already 
busy with the foundations. 


Barnard Memorial: The restoration of 
the building begun over two years ago 
with notable improvements, has now been 
completed in a thorough and beautiful man- 
ner. This summer a new roof has been 
put on the building, an artistic steel ceil- 
ing in the chapel, and the whole interior 
painted in a pleasing arrangement of sage 
and olive green. A steam-heating plant 
is now being installed throughout the en- 
tire building. A large portion of the 
money for these improvements has come 
from old members and friends, who rejoice 
with the present members and workers at 
the chapel in its glad resurrection. 


Des Moines, [a.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Mary Augusta Safford: There was an 
interesting service at the laying of the corner- 
stone of the new church on Sunday, Septem- 
ber 4, at 4 P.M. The invocation was by Dr. 
S. H. Sonnenschein. A greeting from sister 
churches was brought by A. L. Frisbie, D.D. 
Addresses were made by Goy, Cummins, Mr. 
Harvey Ingham, Rev. Eleanor Gordon, and 
Mr. Johnson Brigham, after which a respon- 
sive service, read by the minister and the 
people, expressed the hope and purpose in 
which the foundation of the church was laid. 
After the deposit of records by George B. 
Trick, the corner-stone was laid by Rev. 
Mary Safford, as secretary of the Iowa Uni- 
tarian Association, and the service closed 
with a responsive benediction and the sing- 
ing of a hymn. By courtesy of Dr. Sonnen- 
schein and his congregation, the society will 
hold its regular Sunday services in their 
temple until the new church is ready for 
occupancy. 

ELLSWORTH, ME.—Rev. S. W. Sutton: 
On the afternoon of September 4 the First 
Unitarian Society celebrated with great joy 
the complete renovation of their church 
building with a service of dedication. The 
house was filled by the members of the 
parish and their friends. After the organ 
voluntary the fine hymn, ‘‘O Life that 
maketh all Things New,’ was sung by the 
congregation, Rey. J. W. Adams, pastor of 
the Congregational church, led the people 
in the Lord’s Prayer. Miss Mary A. Greely 
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gave a concise and interesting history of 
the church, in which she paid a charming 
tribute to the former pastors and_ their 
wives, and impressively recalled the la- 
borers in the church in former days, now 
gone to their reward. Rev. Mr. Adams 
offered both his own and his people’s con- 
gratulations, and spoke a hearty word of 
recognition and appreciation of the work 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Why use any other soap but the old-fashioned Dobbins’ 
Electric now that it is reduced to 5 cents, quality same as 
for last 4o years. The largest 5 cent bar, the very best 
quality. Ask your grocer for it. 


At the task of organizing the household, whether the 
supplying of new outfits or matching up the old, house- 
keepers will find the china and glass establishment ot 
Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. an attractive place to see 
the new things and the old standard shapes and designs. 


Addresses. 


Rev. ALBERT LAZENBY, 353 Walnut St., 


Brookline, Mass. 


THE address of Rev. Joel H. Metcalf is 34 
Wendell Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Deaths. 


At Bolton, Elizabeth Cushing Edes, eldest daughter of 
the late Rey. Richard S. Edes. 

At Chicago, Ill., oth inst., from the effect of severe 
burns, John Wilkinson, of 482 La Salle Avenue, aged 
63 yrs. 


MRS. SAMUEL ABBOT SMITH. 


Mrs. Maria Edes, widow of the late Rev. Samuel Abbot 
Smith, died at her home Academy Street, Arlington, 
Mass., on September 2. Her husband was minister of the 
West Cambridge (now Arlington) church from 1854 to his 
death in 1865. He was greatly beloved by his parishioners, 
who gave to the young widow and her children the regard 
they had cherished for her husband. From that time to 
the end of her life Mrs. Smith was most constant in her 
devotion to the interests of the parish, and gave an affec- 
tionate friendship to its ministers. She spent much time 
in making “ church calls’’ upon the people, being particu- 
larly careful to see and welcome the new-comers in recent 
years. Her character was marked by strength and deter- 
mination mingled with sweetness and youthfulness. She 
was unfailingly bright and cheerful. The untimely death 
of her youngest son, Samuel H., in June, 1902, was the 
second great sorrow of her life; and, although she gave 
little outward sign of her grief, it must have told heavily 
upon her. Her many friends will long cherish the bright- 
ness of her memory. FG: 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail, Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 
Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


\ HY SUFFER in a northern climate when able to 
change and be healthy and happy in “Old Va"? 
. S. Reap, High- 


Write for facts to one who changed. 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 


WANTED, 
A lady would like a situation as companion to an 
elderly lady. Address “H,” Christian Register, 272 Con- 
gress Street, Boston. 


WINTER IN THE BERKSHIRES. 


TO LET.—The late Dr. William H. Thayer’s resi- 
dence, on CRESTALBON FARM, Lanesboro, Mass., 
half-hour by trolley from Pittsfield, and in thoroughly 
rural, retired, picturesque surroundings. House is fur- 
nace-heated, ‘modern appointments, 10 rooms (6 bed- 
rooms), ample piazza. Will be let completely furnished, 
with possession October 1. Apply op premises or by 
letter to EDWARD _ T. FIS R, Crestalbon Home 
School, Berkshire P. O., Mass. 
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of the Unitarian Church. Rev. H. H. 
Saunderson of Cambridge, Mass., spoke of 
God as the Great Renewer, and of the reno- 
vation of the church as in harmony with 
the working of nature and typical of the 
renewal of life and vigor in the society itself. 
The sermon, by Rev. C. F. Dole, from the 
text, ‘‘Whether ye eat or drink, or whatso- 
ever ye do, do all to the glory of God,” was 
most inspiring and helpful. The pastor con- 
ducted the service of dedication and of com- 
memoration, and offered the prayer. The 
music was very much enjoyed. It consisted 
of congregational hymns, of selections sung 
by Miss Mabel Monaghan and by Miss Mary 
F. Hopkins, with violin obligato, and of 
two solos on the violin by Mr. George P. 
Paine. Mrs. Fred L. Kent presided at the 
organ. One could but wish that the good 
friends of our fellowship, who have helped 
make possible this happy occasion, might 
have seen the pleasure and satisfaction of 
this people and their friends in the renewed 
beauty of their church home. ‘The church 
is Gothic, painted on the outside a light stone 
color. Within, the panelled ceiling is in 
dark wood and burlap, the walls are a deli- 
eate straw color, the furnishings crimson. 
The tablet at the front of the church has 
been made a memorial tablet ‘‘for all the 
saints who from their labors rest,’ and a 
curtain has been placed back of the pulpit. 
The foundations of the building were found 
defective, and had to be largely rebuilt, add- 
ing greatly to the expense. The greatest 
part of the $1,600 which the repairs have 
cost has been raised, but an amount is still 
needed to liquidate the full cost. 


GENESEO, ILL.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Seward Baker: On September 4, after 
the morning service, a meeting of the church 
society was held, for the purpose of electing 
a pastor for the ensuing year. It was a case 
of formality only, as there has never been a 
thought of any other pastor than Rev. 
Seward Baker, and the vote was taken with 
such hearty unanimity that it must have 
done his heart good. The Geneseo Daily 
News pronounces him ‘‘one of the most elo- 
quent and scholarly gentlemen that ever 
graced a Geneseo pulpit.” 


MONTPELIER, Vt.—Church of the Messiah: 
A large congregation greeted Rev. Charles P. 
Wellman as he entered upon his public duties 
as assistant minister. Dr. Wright conducted 
the devotional exercises, and, in introducing 
Mr. Wellman, bespoke for him a cordial wel- 
come from the people of the parish, and their 
earnest and sympathetic ae - Mr, 
Wellman’s sermon was upon ‘‘The Value of 
a Man,” and the theme was treated com- 
prehensively and forcibly. Mr. Wellman is 
from Winchester, Mass., the son of a Metho- 
dist minister. He graduated from the Mead- 
ville Theological School in 1902, then, after 
spending a summer in European travel, he 
pursued post-graduate studies in the Har- 
vard Divinity School, and subsequently 
spent a year in charge of new missionary 
enterprises in Lancaster and Harrisburg, Pa. 
He is not an entire stranger in Montpelier, 
as he has passed portions of four summers in 
this vicinity, and won many friends in the 
congregations that he has addressed. 
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Scrruats, Mass.—The First Parish: On 
Monday afterrioon, August 15, the ordina- 
tion and installation of George A. Hatha- 
way, as minister of the First Parish, Scituate, 
and the Second Congregational Society, 


Marshfield Hills, was held. Before the ser-. 


vices a council was gathered, with Rev. 
Nathanael Seaver, chairman. Mr. George O. 
Allen, chairman of the parish committee of 


the church in Scituate, stated the nature of’ 
the call given to Mr. Hathaway and his ac-; 


ceptance of it. Mr. Hathaway, in a few 
words to the council, professed it to be his 
desire to fulfil to the best of his ability the 
work he had chosen in Scituate and Marsh- 
field. The council then voted to proceed 
to the ordination and that Rev. W. R. Cole 
of Cohassét should give the right hand of 
fellowship of the churches. A good number 
from the two parishes had gathered when 
the services began. The church had been 
decorated with flowers, and special music 
had been prepared. Those who took part 
in the exercises were Rey. George H. Reed, 
Belmont, invocation; Rev. Jno. F. Malick, 
Littleton, Mass., Scripture reading; Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness, Boston, sermon; Rey. 
Charles E. St. John, ordination prayer; Rev. 
Charles E. Park, Hingham, charge to the 
minister; Rev. W. R. Cole, Cohasset, right 
hand of fellowship; Rev. Nathanael Seaver, 
Scituate, charge to the people. 


Youncstown, Onto.—The first steps have 
been taken in the organization of what is to 
be known as the First Unitarian Church of 
Youngstown. A constitution and by-laws 
have been adopted, and seven trustees 
elected as follows: Thomas Parrock, J. A. 
Cooper, W. B. Hayes, Harry Parrock, M. B. 
Kirker, E. K. Hull, and F. A. Douglass. 
The organization is the outcome of the 
labors for some weeks of Rev. Leon A. 
Harvey, the minister at the Unitarian 
church in Erie, Pa., who has devoted a part 
of his vacation to reviving the liberal move- 
ment in Youngstown which was some years 
ago started and conducted for a time. Mr. 
Harvey has preached his last sermon in 
Youngstown for the present, as he again takes 
up his work in Erie, Pa. On the three suc- 
ceeding Sundays the president of the Unitarian 
theological seminary at Meadville, Pa., Rev. 
Franklin C. Southworth, who was the sec- 
retary of the Western Unitarian Association 
at Chicago prior to becoming the head of the 
theological seminary, will preach to the con- 
gregation, after which a supply will be ar- 
ranged for. 


Personal. 


At the eighth International Congress held 
in Washington last week, Rev. Clay Mac- 
Cauley was received as the representative 
of the Asiatic Society of Japan. 


George Willis Cooke has recently returned 
from two months at Chautauqua assemblies 
in five different States, where he has given 
fifty-eight lectures. _ 


Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, minister of All 
Souls’ Church, New York, has accepted an 
invitation to be one of the preachers at the 
University of Chicago during the coming 
year 
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A recent number of the Newport Morning 
Herald contains the following: ‘‘On his resig- 
nation as pastor in 1884, the Channing Memo- 
rial Church presented Rev. M. K. Schermer- 
horn, as a permanent token of gratitude and 
esteem, the deed of an honorary pew, to be 
free of all rent or tax during his life, and in 
response Mr, Schermerhorn indicated his 
purpose of ultimately resuming his residence 


Woodside Cottages 


Framingham, Massachusetts 


An effort should be made to bring about a 
state of health through the educational process. 
A place where such effort is being made need 
not have unpleasant associations or be envel- 
oped in the atmosphere of sickness, as has 
been demonstrated at Woodside. 


FRANK W. PATCH, M.D. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


GREAT REDUCTION IN RATES. 


First Class, $50 and up; Second Class, $30 and up 


Fast Twin-Screw Steamers 
of 11,400 to 15,000 tons. 


Boston, Queenstown, Liverpool. 


Cymric . . Sept. 15 Cretic . . Sept. 22 
BOSTON DIRECT TO THE 


Mediterranean Azonwia 


GIBRALTAR NAPLES GENOA 
MARSEILLES ALGIERS ALEXANDRIA 


Romanic .. Sept.1%7 Canopic. . Nov.19 
Canopic - . Oct. Romanic . . Dec. 10 
Romanie .. Oct.29 Canopic . Jan. 7 


rst Class, $65 upward. 
For rates and further information apply to or address 
WHITE STAR LINE, 84 State St., Boston. 


IT IS A FACT 


That ease and comfort are desired 
by all travellers. The SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC assures this by their 
part water route the Pacific 
Coast. Elegant new passenger 
steamers every Wednesday, New 
York to New Orleans; delightful 
sea trip of four and a half days; 
thence via SUNSET LIMITED or 
Pacific Coast Express to all points 
in Louisiana, Texas, New and Old 
Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, and 
California. For full information, 
free illustrated pamphlets, maps, 
time-tables, railroad and _ steamer 
berths, address any agent of the 


to 


Southern Pacific 


or L. H. Nutting, General Eastern 
Passenger Agent, 349 Broadway or 
1 Broadway, New York City; E. O. 
McCormick, P. T. M., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; T. J. Anderson, G. P. A., 
Houston, Texas; E. E. Currier, N. E. 
Agent, 170 Washington St., Boston. 
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in Newport, which purpose he is now arrang- 
ing to fulfill, Thirty-eight years ago Mr. 
Schermerhorn, a graduate of Williams Col- 
lege and of the Union Theological Seminary, 
was ordained to the ministry, and soon after 
succeeded the late Dr. George H. Hepworth 
and preceded Dr. Minot J. Savage as pastor 
of the Church of the Unity in Boston. Be- 
sides the churches in Boston and Newport 
of which Mr. Schermerhorn has been pastor, 
are the Unitarian church in Buffalo and 
the Washington Irving Memorial Church on 
the Hudson. More recently he has been em- 
ployed by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion as state secretary and as missionary 
minister.” 


A Request. 


Dear Unitarian friends of New England and 
elsewhere,— If you have friends here in Rich- 
mond, Va., whether Unitarian or orthodox, 
and will give me their address, I will be 
greatly obliged to you. Or, if you have 
friends who are going to visit here, please 
let me know. 

I solemnly promise in advance that I will 
not unduly worry nor torment them in my 
efforts to get them into our church. 


Joun L. ROBINSON, 
1100 W. Main Street. 


The Friendly Lamp-post. 


An Italian widow with several children 
once naively explained to the writer her the- 
ory of punishment for juvenile offenders by 
saying: “Me good off for Giusepp’. Giusepp’ 
he twelve now, he fadder dead. Me say: 
‘You go find cop. Find lamp-post. ‘T’row 
stone in glass. Don’ hurt no one. Just 
mash glass’. Den cop take Giusepp’. 
Giusepp’ go farm-school all winter. Spring 
Giusepp’ come home. See?’ 

The plan had worked to perfection. Not 
only had Giusepp’ spent the winter com- 
fortably at the ‘“‘farm-school,’”’ free of ex- 
pense to his widowed mother and his very 
prosperous uncle, but he had come home 
in the spring with a suit of new clothes from 
head to foot, acquired by the simple device 
of breaking a street-lamp in sight of a police- 
man,—Charities. 


Dere and Chere. 


The sound-deadening arrangements tried 
on the Berlin elevated railway include felt 
under and at the sides of the rails, wood- 
filled car wheels, steel and wood ties resting 
on sand and cork-lined floor planks. Low 
rails on deep wooden stringers proved the 
most effective. 


When the news reached Italy of a bronze 
chariot from Italian soil which was offered 
in Paris, sent to New York, and bought by 
the Metropolitan Museum, the failure to se- 
cure it for a national museum was mooted 
in Parliament, and the inspector responsible 
for its export was dismissed. 


It is said that the corn raised by the Hopi 
Indians of Arizona is the same variety, kept 
uncrossed by any other kind, that was 
raised by Indians hundreds of years ago, 
and which was the delight and sustenance 
of our forefathers on the bleak New England 
shores,—the genuine Indian maize. 


The Christian Register 


We Keep 
A Furniture Store 


“Tell me with whom thou art found, and I will tell thee who thou art,” 


said Goethe. 


Every piece of furniture you buy here tells this story: — 
I was found in a furniture factory, not a dry goods Store; I was 


made by a firm that has lived by furniture alone for over half a 


century; their name and registered number are on my back as 


a certified warranty of quality. 


To this statement let us add a few words of our own. 


Our location 


on Canal Street in the district of low rents has enabled us to quote very 
low prices for good quality and so build up an enormous business. 


Our business is the largest retail furniture business in the 


world. Our prices are the lowest in this country. 


Every article 


we sell is guaranteed, both as to materials and workmanship. 


Paine Furniture Co. 


Register Tract Series. 


No. 1. 
No. 2. 


My New Naeicusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon 
$1.00 per hundred. 

Tue CONGREGATIONAL Metuop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. 

6. CHURCH Coma spec ae “eens William I. 

Lawrance. we tia: hundred 

8. THE ose bs True Doctrine of the 

dud ogee lg Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
Alger. $1.50 per panded 
. Tue Breatu or Lire, By . M. Sim- 


mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 1x. LipgrRat eter As MorIvge-PowER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. tg ary 

No. 13. JosEpu Prigsriny The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 14. WHAT O'cLock 1s 1T IN RELIGION? By Rev. 

: Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No. 15. A Sout witH Four Winpows OfEn. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 18. How ws HELPED oUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four Sermons oN Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

No. 20. THgoporE PARKER’s LETTER To A YOUNG 
MAN. so cents per hundred. 

No. 23. A WORKING aot in Ernics. By Rev. J. H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. Tue Cees NITARIAN PosiT10Nn, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No. 28. Tue Unity oF THE CuHrISTIAN.CHURCH. B 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 29. THE SuPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL View 


OF THE Precious BLoop or CuristT. By 
a James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 
PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers. 272 Congress St., Boston 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘ The Carol,”’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the mcre recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Wilnams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


An edition with services is also issued at 40 cents 
a copy; by mail, prepaid, 50 cents. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


272 Congress Street, 2 - Boston 


1036 


Pleasantrics, 


Some years ago an Episcopal rector in the 
suburbs of Cincinnati was reading the thir- 
teenth chapter of 1 Corinthians. Coming to 
the twelfth verse he read, “I’or now we see 
through a dark glassly,” and went on se- 
dately, apparently unconscious of the blunder. 


“ Absent-minded?”’ exclaimed the woman 
whose husband worries her. ‘‘He is the most 
absent-minded man that ever lived. He’s 
the kind of person who, if he were going to 
the Klondike, would be as likely as not to 
leave the cook stove behind and take along 
the refrigerator.’’—-Washington Star. 


A True Story.—Mr. Peck had an enormous 
gas bill after he had had a gas stove one 
month. Protest to the gas company brought 
no explanation, so he went to the cook 
Bridget for an explanation and opened the 
subject with “‘How do you like the gas stove, 
Bridget?” ‘Sure, its foine. I haven’t had 
to light the stove but once since it came.’’ 


A lady in San Francisco engaged a Chinese 
cook. When the Celestial came, among other 
things she asked him hisname. ‘‘My name,” 
said the Chinaman, smiling, ‘‘is Wang Hang 
Ho,” ‘Oh, I can’t remember all that,” said 
the lady. ‘I will call yyou John.” John 
smiled all over, and asked, ‘“‘What your 
namee?’”’ “My name is Mrs. Melville Lan- 
don.” ‘“Me no memble all that,” said John. 
“Chinaman he no savey Mrs. Membul Lon- 
don. I call you Tommy.”—Watchman. 


Mr. Justin H. Smith, while writing his 
book on Benedict Arnold, asked the old 
proprietor of a farm-house near the line of 
Arnold’s march to Quebec, if there were any 
traces of the general left. ‘Oh, yes,’ re- 
plied the old man, “‘there used to be a big 
rock in my mowing-field, with ‘B. D. A.’ on 
it; but the old thing was in the way, and I 
blasted it out.” ‘‘What did those letters 
mean, ‘B. D. A’?” asked Mr. Smith. ‘‘Why, 
Bennie Dick Arnold, of course.” 


The Kansas City Star tells of a guest at 
a village hotel who asked to be called at 
3.30. The landlord had no alarm clock and 
no clerk, but he called the guest promptly. 
The man turned over and said lazily, ‘‘Oh, 
I guess I’ll let that train go and sleep till 
seven,’”’ ‘‘No ye won’t either!’’ shouted the 
landlord, and emphasized his remarks by 
shooting three or four shots into the floor. 
‘“‘T sat up all night to get you up on time, and 
you're a-going to get up or I’ll know the 
reason why!” ‘There was an ample per- 
suasiveness about the way he said it, and 
the guest got up and caught his train. 


A man in Harlem dreamed that he found 
silver in his dining-room. The next night he 
dreamed the same dream again, and told it 
to his wife. After a consultation they con- 
cluded there must be something in it.. At 
one corner of their dining-room they came 
upon a space which sounded hollow. The 
wall was of brick;. but the husband got a 
pick, and the next night they managed to 
make an opening, where they came, to their 
undoubted surprise, upon a number of silver 
spoons and forks, silver dishes, and other 
valuables. They had arranged them on the 
dining-room table, when there came a furious 
ring at the door-bell, and an angry man came 
in from the next flat to know why in thunder 
they had broken into his dining-room cup- 
board. 


HURCH 
Sa reac. PRICES. 


Christian . Register 


CHATELAINE 
WATCHES 
in Gold,Enamel, 


Diamond Pearl 
Pave 2 delicately 


Carved Cases 


51 WASHINGTON:SF 
CORNER-WEST:SF 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


AGSHIS, Wosd.d cobt. 005th y<dasi's bed BEE, 
> ERG y Fr peegeaniaminieeaae scorer tee Mee TEE 


$3,214,603.79 
Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
er without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Seereary 

WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


Educational. 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. ; 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E, Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 


HOME and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS at r15 Beacon 
Street, Boston, reopens OcTOBER 4, 1904. 


THE MISSES ALLEN, 


Daughters of the late Mr. Nathaniel T. Allen, founder 
and principal for forty-eight years of the Allen School, 
will open at their residence in West Newton a 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
on September 28, 1904. 


For particulars address THz Misses ALLKN, 35 Webster 
Street, West Newton, Mass. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


CS I fe ae ee 

THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 

Worcester, Mass. qs year. A first-class fitting 

school for fifty pupils. Home care and comforts. Ideal 

location. The Rt. Rev. Alex. H. Vinton, D.D., Visitor. 

anes. JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head 
aster. 


THE BROWNE and NICHOLS SCHOOL 


Cambridge, Mass. For Boys. 22d year. Course 
8 years. Classes limited to 15. Pupils continuously under 
supervision of head teacher in each department. _Excep- 
tional facilities for fitting for Harvard. Illus- 
trated catalogue. 


AT MANU-= 
FACTURERS 


WASMINCTON ST. 
OPP.BOYLSTON ST. 


658 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of » 
Every Kind 


College of Liberal Arts 
Address the Dean, 12 Somerset St. 


School of Theology 
Address the Dean, 72 Mt. Vernon St. 


School of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Pl. 


School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 


Graduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. BowNE, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. POR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys. Location high and dry. Labo- 
ratories. Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium 
with swimming pool. Stroxg teachers. Earnest boys. 
Fits for College, Scientific School and Business. Illus- 
trated pamphlet sent free. DR. G. R. WHITH, 
Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


MENEELY & CO ssm 


Be 
wees TON Mefeti ras 2: N. ¥. 1826, 
rue *‘Meneely Standar ey 
CHIMES, PEALS and BELLS 
Best Quality ONLY. The GLY MENEELY Firm. 


PEWS PULPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
New York, 


CHURCH ORGANS 


ALL SIZES 


Boston 

New York 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Louisville 
St. Louis 


Works and Main Office at 


HASTINGS, MASS. 


POST-OFPICE: 


Kendal Green, Mass. 


JoHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


; BOSTON. 


